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The Queen Victoria Memorial. 


Tis generally accepted that domestic 
work shows English architecture 


at its strongest. 


The architect 


shares with his fellow-countrymen the 
traditions of home life, and while students 
of the art in other countries are occupied 
with the abstract qualities of architecture 
he is fa miharising himself with the 


characteristics of the numerous dwellings 


ofall grades and dates that are sprinkled 


80 plentifully about our 
absorbs almost by 


land. He 


instinct the arrange- 


ments that have developed out of a well- 
**eanised home life, and takes part in the 
many incidents and details with which 
ts our delight to decorate the conduct 


0 the home. 


The b st 9 
absorbed. part of 
equipment, 


of education is that 
unconsciously, and thus the 
SO acquired is a valuable 


asset in the qualifications of the architect. 
We can afford to sacrifice a little of the 
logical principles of design if in place 
of them we may secure the charm of 
traditional methods well worked out, 
and, though perhaps the general tendency 
is too purely imitative, in this course is 
safety, and the esteem in which our 
domestic architecture is held justifies 
it as suited to the national genius. 

Such are the reflections that arise from 
a glance round the domestic work shown 
at the Royal Academy year by year, and 
this Exhibition fairly represents the 
present standard of design in this branch 
of architecture. 

One of the most interesting drawings 
is that for a house at Chatteris, in the 
Isle of Ely, by Mr. A. Winter Rose, 
in the style displaying Dutch influence, 





By Sir Thomas Brock, R.A, (See page 604.) 
(Photo. by W. E. Gray.) 
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so characteristic of the eastern counties, 
Clever use is made of the windmill in 
the background to assist the balanee of 
the pictorial composition. Mr. Rose 
has also two good drawings of “ bits” 
of Millfield, near Brentwood. Under 
these hangs a design for a house at 
Hampstead, by Mr. W. Curtis. Green, 
pleasantly treated on broad and simple 
lines ; while Mr. Geoffry Lucas shows us 
a little Georgian house of the type he 
handles so well. The coloured drawing 
of Ewelme Park, Oxon, by Mr. L. Stanley 
Crosbie, shows a nice sense of balance, 
although the chimneys and dormers are 
not very happy in their proportions. 

“ Alterations to Norman Court,’ 
Salisbury, by Mr. Sydney Tugwell, is 
a typical mansion handled with dignity 
and severity ; perhaps a little dull, but 
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this quality may be accredited to the 
domination of existing work. 

Mr. Guy Dawber’s design for Burdocks, 
Fairford, is hung too high to be properly 
appreciated, but the two houses below 
it, by Messrs. Unsworth, Son, & Triggs, 
are shown in very telling drawings, doing 
full justice to their qualities of grouping, 
proportion, and detail, which are based 
on the traditions of the XVIth century. 

Mr. Ernest Newton’s house at Ewhurst 
looks a little over-windowed in contrast 
to his design for another house at 
Hambledon, which is shown by two good 
water-colour drawings—one a_par- 
ticularly charming view looking along 
the garden front. 

Mr. E. J. May is represented by some 
interior and exterior views of Webbington 
House, Somerset, cleverly placed on the 
side of a steep hill. Mr. Ernest Willmott’s 
house at Berkhamsted is shown in a 
striking water-colour giving a bird’s-eye 
view of the gardens and surroundings ; 
the house itself seems to lack interest, 
though the emphasis on the horizontal 
lines gives a feeling of repose. 

Mr. C. E. Mallows gives us a thatched 
cottage at Crowcombe, Somerset, and a 
pleasing walled-in pond garden forming 
the foreground of a new front to Canons 
Park. Mr. Reginald Blomfield has also 
a garden scheme on a much larger scale, 
one that will certainly be a great im- 
provement to the somewhat uninter- 
esting front of Mellerstain. The drawing 
displays marked originality in its treat- 
ment. Mr. Edward Warren’s building 
for the Fishermen’s Institute, Newlyn, 
will harmonise most delightfully with 
its surroundings. Cloister Garth, Purley, 
another of Mr. Winter Rose’s works, 
is shown in a well-composed drawing ; 
and two more of Mr. Guy Dawber’s 
designs may be seen on this wall. Mr. 
Edward Warren is not quite happy 
in the placing of his chimneys in “ Gorse 
Hill,” near Woking, and the chimneys 
again rather overpower Mr. A. W. 
Prentice’s otherwise delightful design for 
Stenigot Manor. 

Townhill Park, by Mr. L. Rome Guthrie, 
is the subject of a vigorous pencil 
drawing ; we venture to think that the 
central feature would be a little confused 
in effect. One of the curiosities of the 

Exhibition is the pair of small houses 
-by Mr. Albert Palser, in which really 
depraved architecture is softened and 
condoned in a most telling drawing, 
showing an evening effect that suggests 
one of Fred Walker’s pictures. 

Town mansions are not represented in 
anything like the same strength as those 
for the country, but we cannot pass over 
the block of houses in Devonshire-street, 
of which Messrs. Horace Field & Simmons 
show a coloured elevation, or the interior 
of 10, Carlton House-terrace, by Messrs. 
Blow & Billerey, illustrated by the finest 
architectural water-colour in the room. 

The reference in our last issue (p. 567) 
to the Fléche for the South Church, 
New York, was somewhat misleading. 
While Messrs. Cram, Goodhue, & 
Ferguson were the authors of the 
original design, Mr. William Haywood, 
of Birmingham, was responsible for the 
development of the work from the small 
scale drawing to the finished structure, 
including the steel construction and the 

modelling of the ornament, figures, etc. 
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ST. PAUL’S BRIDGE SCHEME 
AND WREN’S PLAN. 


@aN the report of the proceedings 
before the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons to 
consider the Bill promoted by 
the Corporation of London for the new 
bridge at St. Paul’s we are surprised 
to notice that the Corporation, in support 
of their scheme, had the temerity to 
invoke the authority of Wren. 

Counsel for the Corporation is reported 
to have said that he would “ be able to 
show the Committee that Sir Christopher 
Wren agreed with the Corporation, for 
in a plan he drew up for the rebuilding 
of the City after the Great Fire he 
showed pretty conclusively what he 
would have thought of the proposal ; and 
the Corporation found they were pro- 
posing just what Sir Christopher Wren 
had himself suggested in his life.” 

With all due respect to the Corporation 
and their advisers, we beg to point out 
that Wren suggested nothing of the sort. 
We publish his plan, which makes the 
point quite clear. 

‘The Corporation proposes to create 
a main through traffic route from the 
north to the south of London and to 
discharge this traffic by means of a high- 
level bridge at one of the most congested 
spots in the City at the east end of St. 
Paul’s. Wren, as the plan shows, simply 
proposed a secondary street running 
south to the river, which by reason of 
its direction and gradient would never 
become a main traffic thoroughfare. 

It is not a question of creating a new 
street here: there is one already. If 
the Corporation simply proposed to clear 
away the houses at the east end of the 
Cathedral, and to widen and straighten 
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the present street and run it down to the 
river more in conformity with Wren’; 
idea, they might then have quoted his 
authority with some show of reason for 
an excellent local improvement. - By 
because he shows a street here that js 
no evidence that he would have ¢op. 
sidered it as a suitable approach or outlet 
for a bridge. 

But why choose this street rather than 
any other? Wren shows another street 
on the axis of St. Paul’s—why not choose 
this one? Would not this be equally 
good authority for the axial bridge the 
Institute has recommended ? Why does 
the Corporation calmly assume that 
Wren would have chosen the other? 
There are several parallel streets shown 
between the east end of St. Paul’s and 
Blackfriars Bridge, any one of which, if 
this sort of reasoning is in fashion, 
could equally well have been chosen 
for a bridge and Wren’s authority 
quoted in support. : 

The Corporation, we are told, chose 
the easternmost street because it enables 
them to get their traffic route clear of 
St. Paul’s, and they appeal to Wren. 
Then to Wren let them go. He shows’ 
most clearly on the plan a main north 
and south through traffic route a little 
farther east, well clear of the cathedral, 
from Cripplegate to Queenhithe, and not 
from Aldersgate to Paul’s Wharf. It 
is perfectly evident that had he intended 
another one here he would have definitely 
accentuated iton the plan in the sameway. 
He has accentuated the east and west 
routes on either side of St. Paul’s and 
widened the space at the east end, but 
deliberately shows the road running 
north and south from this place at the 
east end as a secondary road, thus 
showing “ pretty conclusively ” that he 


PLAN OF LONDON, 
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Sir John Evelyn’s Plan for Rebuilding the City of London after the Great Fire of 1666. 


(From Thornton.) 


did not propose a through traffic route 
at this spot. The Corporation had better 
have left him alone. 

Judging from the plan, Wren would 
robably have advised the Corporation 
that this was not the right plaee for a 
through traffic route ; to take it instead 
from Cripplegate to Southwark Bridge ; to 
rebuild the bridge with proper gradients, 
and cut a wide avenue right through 
the City, leaving the Guildhall in the 
centre of a spacious open square on its 
axis, so giving the centre of the City 
government and hospitality a setting, 
surroundings, and approaches more 
worthy of its importance and of the 
dignity of the capital City of the Empire. 

If the Corporation has such a respect 
for Wren, why do not they try to imitate 
his broad comprehensive view of planning, 
his large ideas, his contempt for piecemeal 
tinkering and misplaced parsimony ? 
If they have so great an admiration of his 
plan, why do they not try to grasp its 
essentials, to understand its spirit and 
essence, and make some attempt to deal 
with the present-day problems in the 
same broad-minded way ? 

_The truth probably is that the Corpora- 

tion knew little and cared less about 
Wren’s plan till, casting about in their 
anxiety to obtain some sort of respectable 
support for a scheme which has been 
condemned by all competent authorities, 
It occurred to them that it would be 
a really brilliant idea to neatly turn their 
opponent’s position by quoting Wren 
himself. To confront the architects with 
the authority of the greatest among them 
no doubt appealed to them as a smart 
plece of controversial tactics. 

This sort of thing may go down with 
the general public and, for all we know, 
may have had some influence on the 
Select Committee, but it does not impress 
anyone with a knowledge of architecture 
and the most superficial acquaintance 
with Wren’s plan. 

To deliberately pick out a minor feature 
of this plan and twist it in support 
of their argument, to leave others that 
tell against it, while at the same time 
completely ignoring the whole idea and 
spirit of the plan, seems to us a method 
of argument which is not worthy of the 
gtavity of the issue at stake. We can 
imagine Wren showing “ pretty conclu- 
sively” what he would have thought 
of this proceeding. 
ee the idea of a bridge at this 
pot may be a new one, an axial street 
gs Up a vista from the river to the 

ome of St. Paul’s is as old as the 


Cathedral itself. Not only does Wren 
show minor axial streets, so conveniently 
ignored by the Corporation—one on 
the south opening up to the river, one 
on the north closed by a church— 
but the contemporary plans by Sir John 
Evelyn show the same idea expressed 
with even greater force. 

While the more complete and sym- 
metrical of these two plans, engraved 
for Thornton’s “ History and Survey of 
London,” differs from Wren’s in _ its 
general idea, that of obtaining a frame- 
work for the general lay-out by placing 
the public buildings in isolated positions 
suitable to their relative importance, 
instead of grouping them in a civic 
centre round the Exchange—yet it 
agrees with it in providing adequate 
surroundings and approaches to St. 
Paul’s, 

The other and less complete plan, 
engraved for Strype, emphasises and 
completes the idea by radiating avenues 
to Blackfriars and Newgate. 

From this time onward the need of 
adequate surroundings to St. Paul’s 
has never been left out of sight. A 
scheme prepared by a Lieut.-Colonel 
French in 1825 for a quay from Charing 
Cross to Blackfriars gives a survey 
of the north bank of the river showing 
Paul’s Wharf treated architecturally 
with water-gate and steps, and an 
avenue leading up to the dome of the 
Cathedral. 

This idea, therefore, is not just a new- 
fangled notion of a group of modern 
architects which can be safely ignored 
by the Corporation, but an idea inherent 
in the nature of things which has behind 
it the considered judgment of 200 years. 

If the Corporation cannot see their 
way to do the thing properly, why cannot 
they leave it alone altogether, and con- 
centrate their immediate activity on 
the improvement of Southwark Bridge ? 
This would give the next generation a 
chance to rise to the occasion. If the 
present scheme goes through it would 
in all human probability wreck the 
chance for ever and render it practically 
impossible for the next generation to 
repair “the monumental fiasco” which 
this one seems determined to perpetrate. 
This is the pity of it. 

Fortunately the Bill has not yet 
received the sanction of Parliament. 
We trust this sanction, will be withheld 
until the Corporation are in a position 
to put forward a scheme which has the 
approval. and not the condemnation of 
all those best qualified to judge. 
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THE Master and Fellows 





* aoe of St. John’s celebrate this 
Cuchelies month the four-hundredth 


anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the college by the Lady Margaret, 
Countess of Richmond and Derby, in 
lieu of the suppressed Hospital of St. 
John the Baptist. The buildings were 
begun in or shortly after 1511 with the 
first court, on the north side of which 
was the chapel, a conversion of one of 
the hospital buildings. On the west side 
were placed the hall. buttery, and 
kitchen, on the east the library—as 
depicted in Loggan’s print. Essex 
encased the south side with stone, in a 
— style, in 1772; Sir G. G. 
cott lengthened the hall, pulled down 
the chapel, and built the new one, 
1862-9. The second and larger court, 
1598-1602, is by Ralph Symonds and 
his mason, Gilbert Wigge, erected mainly 
at the charges of Mary Cavendish, 
Countess of Shrewsbury, and retains 
much of its pristine appearance. In 
1617-73 was added the third court, with 
its beautiful library on the north side, in 
the later Renaissance manner, which was 
the gift of Dr. Williams, Bishop of Lincoln. 
The court on the remoter bank of the 
Cam is by Rickman and Hutchinson ; it 
stands on the site of the fish-ponds, and 
near the “* wilderness,” commemorated by 
Wordsworth, whose rooms, in the first 
court, were above the kitchens, over- 
looking the old Cornhithe-lane and the 
chapel of Trinity. The main gateway 
in Trinity-street, of red brick with stone 
quoigns, has escaped from change. As 
at Lady Margaret’s earlier foundation of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, it bears on 
its front the sculptured coat-arms of 
her house of Beaufort, originally coloured 
and gilded, and having for supporters 
the two heraldical beasts which it seems, 
teste Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, should 
henceforth be described as jalls or yales. 





THE “ boom” in Whistler 
which blocked the traffic 
in Bond-street some years 
ago is repeated with variations in the case 
of Mr. Walter Greaves, whose pictures at 
the Goupil Gallery in Regent-street are 
drawing the town. Apart from the 
piquant circumstances which have en- 
gaged public attention, the works them- 
selves are of sufficient importance to 
demand recognition ; and it is remarkable 
that in an era of universal publicity 
this artist has remained so long undis- 
covered. Mr. and Mrs. Pennell seem 
to have known all about the family, for 
in their invaluable Life of Whistler, pub- 
lished in 1908, many notes appear 
concerning the brothers Walter and 
Henry Greaves, who usually accom- 
panied “ the master” to the evening life 
class held in Limerston-street, Chelsea. 
‘“‘ The comical part was that his satellites 
didn’t draw from the model at all, but 
sat looking at Whistler’s drawing, and 
copying, so far as they could, that.” 
Such was the impression lingering in the 
memory of a fellow-student when 
interviewed. The work of Henry 
Greaves has not yet been resurrected, 
but it is certain that the overwhelming 
personality of Whistler attracted Walter 
Greaves to the extinction or diversion 
C 


Mr, Walter 


Greaves. 
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of his own powers. Talent was his 
undoubtedly ; at the age of sixteen he 
produced a picture representing Hammer- 
smith Suspension Bridge on Boat Race 
Day, and the quality of design in this work 
is no less apparent than the colour scheme. 
But for an accident of fame that early 
work would have been hailed long ago 
as the precocious achievement of a 
genius. Like Turner, for ever associated 
with Chelsea, the new idol of the hour 
found inspiration on the banks of the 
Thames, and with untrained vision 
and self-discovered technique produced 
canvas after canvas of great individuality 
and charm. The Whistler influence is 
unmistakable in the later work of Mr. 
Walter Greaves, and while “ the master ”’ 
taught the pupil many things—how to 
etch, for instance—he seems to have 
suppressed the disciple from pressing 
forward in the general competition for 
honours. Whether or not Whistler was 
jealous of Greaves is unknown, but it is 
certain that he recognised his talent and 
worked sympathetically with him. 


WE trust that none of our 


_ — readers will decide to take 
“sheen part in this competition 


Competition, until Clause 3 of the 
conditions has _ been 

amended. At present this clause reads 
as follows, viz., “The award will be 
made to the author of the design which 
best expresses the art of architecture 
with due regard to convenience and 
comfort by a jury of two well-known 
architects, two ladies interested in 


domestic architecture, and Mr. W. G. 
Tarrant (who will subsequently build 
the house), 


shall be 


whose decision 
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absolutely binding and final on all 
competitors.” We suggest that the 
names of the two “ well-known ” archi- 
tects and those of the ladies “ interested 
in domestic architecture ” who are to be 
associated with the award should be 
known to the competitors at this, the 
initial, stage of the competition. Indeed 
the competing architects would be well 
advised to insist upon receiving this 
information before they proceed to expend 
time and money upon their drawings. 





THE honour of Knighthood 
conferred upon Mr. 
Thomas Brock, R.A., is 
not surprising in the circumstances, and 
it is a fitting recognition of the work of a 
well-known artist. We give on our front 
page an illustration of the memorial just 
unveiled—i.e., the Queen Victoria 
Memorial—and in our issue for June 26, 
1909, we published an illustration of 
** Justice,” which forms an important 
part of the group. We congratulate Sir 
Thomas Brock upon the craftsmanship he 
has displayed in this important work and 
upon the honour just conferred upon him. 


a 


THE ROYAL SCOTTISH 


ACADEMY. 


Tu1s year the Royal Scottish Academy 
holds its exhibition for the first time in the 
new galleries at the Royal Institution, which 
has been completely reconstructed internally. 
In order to avoid breaking into the main 
wall spaces the doors have been placed in 
the angles of the rooms, an arrangement 
which undoubtedly gives large picture space, 
but which quite does away with any archi- 
tectural dignity. Architecture and_ black 
and white are now given separate rooms, 


Sir Thomas 
Brock, R.A. 





Town Hall at the Hague. By Johannes Bosboom. 


(By permission of Messrs. Wallis & Son.) 
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and for the first time adequately provided 
for. 


Mr. J. J. Burnet’s British Museum exten. 


sions (403) are of a purer and more restrained 
type than he often uses. The work is large 
and dignified, and Mr. Burnet has been 
influenced by the Greek traditions of the 
Museum, and with the best results. This 
is in advance of anything he has done, 
It is a relief to see working }-in. drawings 
beside the photographs. 

Mr. R. 8S. Lorimer is represented hy 
** Brackenbrough,” near Carlisle (427), and 
** Rowallan,’’ Ayrshire (416). The former 
is a low-spreading, stone house, inspired 
to some degree by Haddon Hall, with flat 
pitched roofs and level skylines. 

Rowallan is a typical Scottish country. 
house of the school which Mr. Lorimer has 
done much to develop. In_ building, a 
large part of the original design had to be 
omitted, and at present the house suffers 
from lack of unity. 

The beginnings of this modern Scottish 
school are to be found in the houses with 
which Burn and his contemporaries covered 
the country. For the time they laid unusual 
stress on the conveniences of life, and 
developed a plan in more or less isolated 
wings surrounding a central block. This 
was dressed in a crude and ultra-romantic 
medievalism, but from it, by a normal 
process of refinement, has been developed 
the modern Scottish school of which Mr. 
Lorimer is the acknowledged head. These 
houses are very local, great stress is laid on 
broad wall space, and on unity of colour. 
projecting features, such as eaves, verges 
or turrets are avoided and external ornament 
is confined to one or two carefully-chosen 
points. 

Of the same school are the houses at 
North Berwick and at Loch Ard (461) 
by Messrs. Leadbetter, Fairlie & Reid— 
quiet, livable houses, with a strong local 
feeling. 

Mr. W. Kelly, the new Associate, sends 
S. Ninian’s Parish Church, Aberdeen (468), 
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a small church treated in an interesting 
manner with a certain domestic quality. 
Mr. R. Fairlie’s St. James’s Church, at St. 
Andrews (425) would be recognisable as a 
Fife church anywhere. The new buildings 
at King’s College, Aberdeen, by Mr. Marshall 
Mackenzie (414—418) are of a heavy 
medieval type. They will probably look 
better in execution than on the drawings. 
Mr. Hunter Crawford’s Freemasons’ Hall, 
Edinburgh, is lacking in courage. The wide 
span of the entrance-door is most unfortu- 
nately emphasised by the thin lines of the 
entablature over it. A stronger and simpler 
treasment throughout would have _ been 
more successful. 

A quarter of the wall space is occupied 
by the works of well-known American 
architects, Messrs. McKim, Mead, & White, 
Carrére & Hastings, D. H. Burnham & Co., 
and A. R. Ross, are represented by photo- 
graphs of their best-known works. The two 
large photographs of the interior of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Station (436 and 438), 
are admirable examples of good architectural 
treatment of steel work. This is real modern 
architecture, the line is delicate, and the form 
carefully considered, and is a great contrast 
to the commonplace treatment of such work 
in this country. The work is, however, 
already well known. 

A number of competitive drawings for 
the Welsh National Museum at Cardiff are 
exhibited. These have already been criti- 
cised in the Press, and we should have pre- 
ferred a stronger representation of the Usher 
Hall .Competition, of which only three 
perspective drawings by Mr. Washington 
Browne (402), Mr. Blanc (413), and Mr. 
J. D. Cairns (470) are exhibited. There 
are neither plans nor detail drawings. 

Among the pictures the place of honour is 
given to Mr. Sargent’s well-known group of 
“Lady Elecho and her Sisters” (67). It 
completely dominates the large gallery. 
Mr. E. A. Walton sends two fine portraits, 
“Miss Nan Paterson”? (187) and “J. G. 
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Bartholomew, Esq.” (76), finer than anything 
he has done of recent years. The President, 
Sir James Guthrie, has a portrait of Lord 
Dunedin, very simply and directly painted 
in soft, warm tones, relieved by a touch of 
vivid scarlet in the lining of the coat. Mr. 
Orpen’s “A Bloomsbury Family” (8) 
is a characteristic work, strongly painted, 
but verging on caricature, and a little cruel 
in feeling. Mr. John Duncan is one of the 
very small group of imaginative painters in 
Scotland. His present work, ‘‘ The Riders 
of the Sidhe” (129), is an advance on his 
previous work, both in colour and in design, 
but still lacks depth of feeling. In this quality 
Mr. D. Y. Cameron’s Sphinx is superior. 

In the water-colour room are two bird 
studies, by Mr. E. Alexander, both good 
examples of his delicate art. The “ Jenny 
Wren ” (327) is admirable. Mr. T. Scott has 
two large landscapes painted with a real feel- 
ing for the cold windiness of a border winter. 

In all sections, this year’s Scottish Academy 
is a little overweighted by outside contri- 
butions. These, no doubt, have their 
value to Scottish artists and to the public, 
but they render it more difficult to estimate 
the progress of the arts in Scotland. The 
exhibition is undoubtedly on a_ higher 
standard this year than previously, and is 
worthy to inaugurate the new galleries. 





MORE “PAINTERS' 
ARCHITECTURE.” 


THE treatment of architecture by painters 
afforded architects a subject for discussion 
long before the day when the word architect 
came into use. To the builders of classic 
and mediwval times the representation of 
buildings by painters was a topic of interest 
just as to architects of the present day 
pictures of all periods are objects of criticism 
and sometimes of condemnation. A few 
years ago Mr. Paul Waterhouse, in a monthly 
magazine, wrote a series of articles in which, 


Visiting the Church. By Johannes Bosboom. 


(By permission of Messrs. Wallis & Son.) 
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while paying tribute to the acknowledged 
excellence of the work of such men as 
Michelangelo, Raphael, and Leonardo da 
Vinci, who were celebrated architects them- 
selves, he emphasised the fact that a proper 
understanding of architecture gave addi- 
tional beauty to the compositions of Botti 
celli, Carlo Crivelli, Fra Angelico, Mantegna, 
Giovanni Bellini, Memlinc, Carpaccio, Van 
Eyck, and the other “old masters” who 
were primarily painters. So long ago as 
1854 a paper was read by T. Twining at the 
Royal Institute of British Architects on 
** Architecture in Pictures,” and Mr. Selwyn 
Image has admired recently the architectural 
portraiture of the past (the Builder, April 7, 
p- 419). Less, however, has been said about 
modern work, and an almost unexplored 
field awaits the author or lecturer. We may 
like or dislike the architectural interpreta- 
tions of such painters as Sir A. W. Callcott, 
David Roberts, John Martin, Paul Sandby, 
Michael Angelo Rooker, T. Girtin, Turner, 
Bonington, Clarkson Stanfield, Constable, 
Cattermole, and many others ; but their work 
represents phases of inspiration which, 
considered and analysed, would form a 
fascinating study. ‘‘ Athenian” Stuart, who 
was originally a painter of fans, Sir Robert 
Smirke, A. W. Pugin, Philip Hardwick, 
Professor Cockerell, William Burges, and a 
host of others whose development was purely 
architectural, would be excluded from the 
list ; but Joseph Nash, of ‘‘ Mansions ”’ fame, 
Thomas Malton, J. S. Cotman, Hubert 
Robert, Samuel Prout, Louis Haghe, J. W. 
Wild, and other artists who specialised in 
architecture would be included. 

The following resolution passed by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in 1865 
indicates the consideration given to the 
subject in the mid-Victorian period :—‘* The 
Council feel that they cannot suffer to pass 
without the expression of their deep regret 
the great loss sustained by the arts in the 
person of the late David Roberts, R.A., the 
absence of whose picturesque delineations of 
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The Church at Haarlem. By Johannes Bosboom. 
(By permission of Messrs. Wallis & Son.) 


architectural subjects from the walls of the 
Royal Academy will be hereafter sadly 
felt.” 

Among the moderns none is so sure of a 
place among the immortals as Johannes 
Bosboom. While enthusiasts for Venetian 
painting of the XVIIIth century will be 
re-proclaiming the genius of Canaletto, 
Guardi, and Tiepolo, whose work at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club may be seen by the 
privileged few, others will be studying at the 
French Gallery the fine collection of paintings 
by the Dutch artist whose death in 1891 
closed a long life of devotion to architectural 
subjects. Bosboom~ with sympathetic 
brush treated the interiors of churches with 
true regard for the poetic qualities of archi- 
tecture, and in representing what may be 
called the cathedral glow of light he is 
acknowledged to have been a master. His 
technique varied, and he was less pleasing 
in his attempts at vigorous delineation than 
in his more suggestive moods. But he had 
the real instinct for values, and he impressed 
on all his works the stamp of enduring 
refinement. 

a oo 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Northern Architectural Association. 

Krom the report of the Council of this 
Association for the fifty-second session, we 
learn than there is a slight decrease in the 
total membership, though the numbers in the 
Members’ and Associates’ Classes are being 
well maintained. The roll of members is now 
as follows :—Members, ninety-two ; Associates, 
ninety-five ; students, forty-six. 

Representations having been made by local 
lead manufacturers with a view to local archi- 
tects specifying sheet lead, lead pipes, and 
white lead manufactured in the North 
Country, the matter has received careful con- 
sideration, and it is felt that the proposal has 
much to commend it. A list of local archi- 
tects having been supplied to the Tynemouth 
Corporation, Mr. H. Gibson and Mr. A. K. 
Tasker have been appointed by the Corpora- 
tion to serve as co-opted members of a Sub- 
Committee appointed in connexion with the 
town planning portion of the Housing and 
Town Planning, etc., Act, 1909. Careful con- 
sideration has been given to a proposal made 
by the President containing a suggestion that 
representations should be made to the New- 
castle Corporation with a view to ensuring 
that the portion of the Cross House site 
immediately fronting the Old Assembly 
Rooms in Westgate-road should not be built 
upon, but left open, and thus be the means 
of effecting a much-needed public improve- 
ment. The President had some corre- 
spondence with the Town Clerk, who intimated 


that a contract had already been entered into 
for the sale of the eastern end of the site. 

Attention having been drawn to the fact 
that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners publish 
a stereotyped set of plans, specifications, and 
quantities for parsonage houses, which the 
Council consider as detrimental to architec- 
tural practice, urgent representations have 
been made to the Royal Institute in this 
matter, and it is satisfactory to note the 
Council of the Royal Institute, after giving 
careful consideration to the subject, have 
urged the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to 
discontinue this undesirable procedure. A 
suggestion having been made that the South 
Shields Corporation should ask the Borough 
Surveyor to prepare plans, specifications, etc., 
for proposed new schools, a letter was for- 
warded to the Town Clerk urging the un- 
desirability of such an arrangement. The 
Town Council afterwards appointed an archi- 
tect in connexion with this work. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. 

The Edinburgh Architectural Association 
paid a visit recently to Hopetoun House, 
the residence of the Marquis of Linlithgow, 
which overlooks the estuary of the Firth of 
Forth, 3 miles from South Queensferry. 
The party were conducted over the house 
by Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, R.S.A. The 


original building is recorded as_ having 
been commenced in 1696, from designs 
by the architect, Sir William Bruce, 


Changes in succeeding years were numerous, 
and many years afterwards very exten- 
sive additions were made by William 
Adam, the architect. The style is Renais- 
sance, and the building consists of a main 
block averaging about 100 ft. square, with 
slightly projecting wings about 80 ft. by 46 ft. 
Advancing beyond these wings, and con- 
nected to them by elegant colonnades of open 
columns, are further wings on each side. The 
‘vhole frontage presents a facade of about 
450 ft., and, as laid out, the entire depth 
measures nearly 300 ft. The main buildings 
comprise basement floor, with three floors of 
rooms above. The wings are appropriated 
by stabling on the north side. The grounds 
are laid out in French style. 


<i 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 





The Concrete Institute. 

The second annual general meeting of the 
Concrete Institute was held on May 11 in the 
Lecture Hall of the Institute at Denison 
House, Westminster, Sir Henry Tanner, Kt., 
[.S.0., F.R.1.B.A., in the chair. The follow- 
ing were elected members »f the Institute :— 
Messrs : 

William John H. Allen, Gravesend. 

Thomas Henry Bull, P.A.S.1., Architect’s 
Department, London County Council. 
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Thomas T. B. Cliff, A.M.I.Mech.E., ya}. 
paraiso, Chili. 

George Hatton, M.Iron & Steel Inst, 
Brierley Hull. 

Alfred T. MacDermott, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
P.W.D., Federated Malay States. 

John Brittain Walker, A.M.I.Mech.R., 
Buenos Aires. 

It was announced that the following students 
had been admitted by the Council :— 

Thomas Percival Green, Stud.Inst.C.k., 
Cardiff. 

John R. Gwyther, B.A., Stud. Inst.Mun.R,, 
Manchester. 

The annual report and statement of 
accounts were adopted. The result of the 
annual election of members of Council was 
announced, and Messrs. G. C. Workman, 
W. ‘lt. Hatch, Charles F. Marsh, D. B. 
Butler, E. P. Wells, C. S. Meik, J. Ernest 
Franck, Henry Tanner, W. G. Perkins, 
Bertram Blount, and J. Gibson Fleming were 
elected. ; 

From the report of the Council we learn 
that the Institute had on December 31, 1910, 
901 members and fourteen special subscribers; 
the membership has therefore increased by 
fifty-one during the past year, and is still 
increasing. The finances of the Institute are 
in a satisfactory condition and show a balance 
in hand. 

The Council has had under consideration a 
draft of suggested regulations to be made 
under the provisions of sect. 23 of the London 
County Council (General Powers) Act, 1909, 
with respect to the construction of buildings 
wholly or partly of reinforced concrete. 
These regulations were submitted by the 
Superintending Architect of the London 
County Council to the Institute for its con- 
sideration in accordance with the provisions 
of the 1909 Act referred to, whereby it is 
enacted that the Concrete Institute, together 
with the Institution of Civil Engineers, the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and the 
Surveyors’ Institution are to have notice of the 
Council's intention to apply to the Local 
Government Board for allowance of any 
regulations as to the use of reinforced con- 
crete in the County of London. In con- 
nexion with this, the Royal Institute of 
British Architects convened a meeting of re- 
presentatives of various technical societies 
interested in the matter, and Mr. Charles F. 
Marsh, M.Inst.C.E., and Mr. T. B. Shore 
were appointed as the delegates of the Con- 
crete Institute. This Conference of Societies 
held a number of meetings, and recommenda- 
tions were arrived at, which were transmitted 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects 
to the London County Council. The Science 
and the Reinforced Concrete Practice Stand- 
ing Committees of the Concrete Institute held 
six joint meetings, at which were drawn up a 
number of recommendations for the amend- 
ment of the draft regulations. These 
suggested amendments were put forward by 
the Institute’s delegates to the Conference 0 
Societies. The Council transmitted to 4 
Superintending Architect the proposed amen , 
ments arrived at by the Joint Committee : 
the Concrete Institute, and informed him ~~ 
the Institute was in substantial agreemen 
with the recommendations of the —, 
of Societies, but would be glad if the Lon a 
County Council would also —. o 
further suggestions contained in their Join 
Committee’s amendments. — 

Last year the Council had the quate : 
the revision of the rules under consigures 
and a Sub-Committee was appointed, w a 
reported in due course, and last — vd 
new rules were passed at extraor _ 4 
general meetings of the Institute and are Nn 
in force. 7 

The amended rules also provided for = 
creation of a students’ section, which soi . 
felt would be an advantage to the ae u ‘ 
in respect to future members and wou ake 
in conformity with the professed object 0 oa 
Institute as regards the education of the Poe 
in matters concerning concrete genera’) 
This students’ section has been started, a” 
eleven students already enrolled. dave’ 

The Council has decided to hoid a two eid 
summer meeting in June next, and In ¢ 4 
nexion therewith to hold the first annu 
dinner on the evening of one of the days. : 

A medal will be granted for the best, pape 
read at general meetings in each seesiOn, hs 
being thought that this should encourage , 
contribution of data that would prove 
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service to members, particularly when 
recorded in the “ Transactions.”’ 

Certificates of membership will be issued, 
and their form is now under consideration ; 
designs are being obtained for a seal which 
will be used for the general purpose of the 
Institute, and more especially for the certifi- 
cates of membership and stationery. 

With a view to the removal of restrictions 
in the building by-laws in respect to the con- 
struction of reinforced concrete, and the short 
Joan periods granted by the Local Govern- 
ment Board on structures of such material, 
the Parliamentary Committee has been in 
communication with the Board in reference to 
by-laws respecting reinforced concrete con- 
struction and walls of new buildings, and the 
reply, dated December 8, 1909, stated :— 

“The Board are only aware of one authority, 
the Urban District Council of Newquay, Corn- 
wall, who have in force by-laws specifically deal- 
ing, except in connexion with steel framing, 
with the construction of buildings of ferro- 
concrete. The Board confirmed a series of by- 
laws for that authority on October 22, 1909, 
which has the effect of allowing the walls of 
new buildings to be constructed of reinforced 
concrete of such thickness as shall be necessary 
to secure due stability. Some local authorities, 
including the Town Councils of Leeds, Salford, 
and Windsor, and the Urban District Councils 
of Brentford, King’s Norton and Northfield, 
Penge, and Southall Norwood, have made by- 
laws allowing the construction of buildings of 
steel framing filled in with brick or other in- 
combustible material, which, of course, includes 
ferro-concrete. . . . In a large number of 
rural districts in the comnary either there are no 
by-laws in force regulating buildings, or the by- 
laws are based on the Board’s rural code, which 
makes no provision as to the structure of walls 
for securing stability or the prevention of fires. 
In such districts the construction of buildings 
of ferro-concrete would be unrestricted. In 
many other districts a by-law has been adopted 
similar to that numbered 4 in the Board’s pro- 
visional intermediate model, which allows the 
erection of domestic buildings, subject to cer- 
tain conditiors as to size and position, of other 
material than brick or stone. The use of ferro- 
concrete would thus be permitted in the con- 
struction of such buildings. The Board may 
say that they have not found that a large 
number of local authorities have expressed a 
wish to make provision in their by-laws for the 
use of ferro-concrete. They will, however, bear 
in mind the question of regulating its use in any 
future edition of the urban model code which 
they may issue.” 

The Parliamentary Standing Committee of 
the Institute replied to the Local Government 
Board, suggesting the inclusion of provisions 
in the model code to permit the use of hollow 
concrete blocks for walls. 


The Society of Engineers. 


By permission of the Council of the 
Festival of Hmpire, a party of members of 
the Society of Engineers (Incorporated) and 
their friends, numbering nearly one hundred, 
visited the Crystal Palace on May 6 to in- 
apect the building works in progress. Mr. 
Burnard Geen, A.M.Inst.C.E., M.S.E., Con- 
sulting Engineer to the Council, explained 
the chief points of interest. The visitors 
were first shown the two new reinforced con- 
crete staircases leading from the main floor 
level of the centre transept to the first 
terrace. The surface of all steps and land- 
ings is finished with 1 in. granolithic, put on 
at the same time as the main body of con- 
crete. The concrete was hand mixed, was 
composed of washed shingle varying in size 
irom ¢ in. to § in., washed sand of a sharp 
nature, varying in size from { in. downward, 
and Portland cement, in the proportions of 
{7 cubic ft. of shingle to 134 cubic ft. of sand 
1063 cwt. of cement. The whole of the work, 
vonsisting of some 325 cubic yds. of con- 
crele, was completed in about eleven weeks. 

he next work of interest was the 
strengthening to the existing roof of the 
dian Section, a polygonal-shaped building 
with sixteen sides. ‘The existing iron-domed 

Toof, with a fixed span of 123 ft. 6 in. and a 
Nise of 27 ft., built thirty years ago, was 
found to be in bad repair, and in order to 
tarry the new false dome of fibrous plaster, 
Supported on timber framework, which it was 
ecided to add, it was necessary to ‘russ the 
*xisting ribs. Scaffolding was erected from 

low, and the closing members of the new 
“eel trusses were put in with initial tension, 
80 as to relieve the existing ribs of dome 
action and convert them into compression 
members of the new trusses. 

_ At the main entrance to this building there 
8 a drop of no less than 10 ft., which has 
latze, Over, by a flight of thirteen steps 
hie Ing down to a raised platform 3 ft. 6 in. 
igh above the main floor of the building, 
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12 ft. wide and about 60 ft. long, with a 
further seven steps at each side, thus con- 
verting a serious difficulty into a feature of 
the building. 

Passing out into the grounds again the party 
had a good view of the various features of the 
Exhibition, and inspected the buildings for 
housing the exhibits from South Africa, New 
Zealand, and Australia. These latter build- 
ings are models to three-quarter full size of 
the Parliament Houses of the respective 
colonies, and have an area collectively of 
about 6,500 super. yds. They are constructed 
of timber covered with fibrous plaster, painted 
so as to take the appearance as far as possible 
of the stonework of which the originals are 
constructed. 


—_ = 
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GENERAL NEWS. 








Professional Announcement. 


Messrs. A. Marshall Mackenzie & Son, 
architects, have removed from 13, Waterloo- 
place to No. 1, Victoria-street, S.W. 


The Queen Victoria Memorial. 


On our front page this week we give an 
illustration of the Queen Victoria Memorial, 
which was unveiled on Tuesday by the King. 
The marble-work to the base of the memorial 
was carried out for Sir Thomas Brock, R.A., 
the sculptor, by Messrs. Joseph Whitehead 
& Sons, Ltd., Kennington Oval, S.E. 


A Deceased Architect’s Estate. 


The late Colonel Eustace J. A. Balfour, 
M.A.Cantab., F.R.1I.B.A., Surveyor to the 
Grosvenor Estates, and A.D.C. to the King, 
who died on February 14, aged fifty-six years, 
has left unsettled property of the gross value 
of 4,1387., with net personalty 1,184/. Colonel 
Balfour confirmed the provisions of his 
marriage settlement, and has bequeathed all 
his property absolutely to his wife, Lady 
Frances Balfour, daughter of the eighth Duke 
of Argyll. 

The Design Club. 


Mr. W. G. Paulson Townsend has pre- 
sented the Design Club with a portrait in 
oils of Mr. L. F. Day, one of the founders 
of the Club, painted by his brother, Mr. 
Ernest Townsend, and it has been hung in 
the clubroom, Great Russell-street. 


The Architectural Association Play. 


As already announced, the A.A. play is to 
take place at the Maddox-street Galleries, by 
kind permission of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, on Monday, May 29; 
Tuesday, May 30; Wednesday, May 31; 
Thursday, June 1. The performance on 
Monday, May 29, will be for men only ; morn- 
ing dress and smoking will be permitted. 
Seats, 5s. reserved and 2s. 6d unreserved, 
from the offices of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, 18, Tufton-street, Westminster. 


A Bust of the late King Edward VII. 


A bust of the late King Edward VII. is 
being exhibited at the Royal Academy by Mr. 
A. Bruce-Joy. This bust was commissioned 
by Mr. R. Walton, President of the British 
Chamber of Commerce, Paris, and is to be 
presented by him to the Chamber in the 
autumn for installation in the boardroom, in 
commemoration of his late Majesty’s recep- 
tion of the Directors of the Chamber in 1903, 
and as a present to the British colony at 
Paris. A suitable pedestal is being prepared 
by Mr. Arthur Vye-Parminter, architect to 
H.M. Embassy, Paris. 


British Museum Extension. 


In the House of Commons Mr. Carlile 
asked the Hon. Member for Southampton, as 
representing the First Commissioner of 
Works, whether the Trustees of the British 
Museum were strongly opposed to the pro- 
posed use of a site adjoining the Natural 
History Museum for other purposes than an 
extension of the buildings of the latter 
Museum; and, if so, whether the Government 
could give an assurance that the site referred 
to should be kept available for such extension, 
which was urgently required.—Mr. Dudley 
Ward: The reply to the first question is in 
the affirmative. The attitude of his Majesty’s 
Government on the subject will be best under- 
stood by reference to ihe papers, which will 
be in the hands of Hon. Members in a day or 
two. 
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Appointment : Washington University, 
Saint Louis. 

The Directors of Washington University 
announce the appointment of M. Charles 
Abella, of Paris, France, as Professor of 
Design in the School of Architecture. M. 
Abella is a graduate of l’Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts of Paris, and was regarded as one of its 
brilliant students. He has won a number of 
honours, including seven medals and several 
important competitions. He was three times 
** logiste,”’ and in 1907 secured the first second 
Grand Prix de Rome. After leaving 1’Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts M. Abella began the practice 
of architecture in Paris, and won a dis- 
tinguished position in tle architectural world. 
In 1908 he won the public competition for the 
Hotel de Ville d’Essones, and in 1910, in 
association with M. Hebrard, won the public 
competition for a Home for the Insane, which 
will cost approximately 4,000,000 francs. For 
several years M. Abella has assisted M. 
Bernier as patron of the Atelier Bernier, and 
in this position has displayed his capacity as 
a teacher. M. Abella’s name was suggested 
to the University by M. Victor Laloux, 
member of the Institute of France and patron 
of the Atelier Laloux. The leading architec- 
tural schools of the United States have taken 
the course of securing their professors of de- 
sign from Paris, and this course has been 
justified by the results. M. Abella will 
assume his duties at Washington University 
in September, 1911, and will take direct 
charge of the work of intermediate and 
advanced design. ? 


Shakespeare’s Birthplace. 


At the last annual meeting of the trustees 
and guardians, held under the presidency of 
Mr. Sidney Lee, it was stated that Mr. 
W. H. St. John Hope had, on behalf of the 
trustees, examined their collections and pre- 
pared for the first time a complete inventory 
of the exhibits. The freehold of No. 19, 
Henley-street, the secretary’s residence, has 
been acquired for 900/., whereby the trust is 
placed in possession of all the buildings that 
abut upon the garden of the birthplace, which 
will now escape from defacement by the erec- 
tion of unsuitable premises around it. The 
trustees have resolved, further, to carry out 
structural alterations of the custodian’s 
cottage (now disused), which stands in the 
garden, and also of the New Place Museum, 
in order to provide for the better classifica- 
tion and security of the collections, with the 
deeds and manuscripts, and for a students’ 
library and reading-room. We may here 
recall that on September 16, 1847, at the 
Mart, Robins, the auctioneer, sold the pro- 
perty for 3,000/., which Peter Cunningham 
offered in writing on behalf of the London 
and Stratford Committees. To-day the fees 
paid by nearly 50,000 visitors amount to a 
total of 2,500/. for the twelve months covered 
by the annual report. 


Humber Conservancy. 


The Conservancy Board have appointed Sir 
William Matthews and Mr. G. N. Abernethy 
as consulting engineers for their projected 
improvement works between Paul Bight and 
the junction of the Trent and Ouse in order 
to train the ebb and flow of those two rivers 
into the Humber at such an angle as shall 
cause the discharges to follow one channel, 
between the end of the new joint dock wall 
and Paul, and a point between the end of the 
wall and Hessle. The Board propose to expend 
an estimated sum of about 133,000/. upon the 
construction of half-tidé training walls in 
each of the three rivers concerned—namely, 
from Ousefleet Ness to Trent Falls, from 
Island House to Trent Falls, and, in the 
Humber, from Flaxfleet Ness. 


Addington Palace, Surrey. 
The trustees of the late Mr. F. A. English 
will shortly offer this property for sale. The 
estate of 1,200 acres, lying near Shirley and 
Addington Hills, includes Addington Park 
and the mansion which, during the XIXth 
century, formed a residence of the Archbisho 
of Canterbury. Alderman Barlow Trecothick, 
who in 1767 had bought from the Leigh family 
the manor known as Aguillon’s, or Bardolph’s, 
built the house near the site of the earlier 
one (1403), on Castle Hill, for the fortifying 
and crenellating of which Sir Robert Aguillon 
obtained licence in 54 Henry III. In 1807 
the estate was bought from W. Cole for 
35,0007., proceeds of the sale of Croydon 
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Palace and lands elsewhere, on behalf of 
Dr. Manners Sutton, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, whose successor, Dr. Howley, enlarged 
the house and beautified the park, which 
extends over some 470 acres. The Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners sold the property twelve 
years ago, and provided more suitable resi- 
dences for the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Bishop of Rochester. The giouse and park 
were withdrawn from sale at auction in 
October, 1909, at a bid of 78,500J. The 
possession of Addington is traced to the time 
of the Domesday Survey, when one of the 
two sub-manors, known as Godric’s, was held 
by Tecelin, King William I.’s cook, and sub- 
sequently in two portions, by St. Mary 
Overie’s, Southwark, and by the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem in succession to the 
Templars. It is supposed to have originally 
formed an appendage to the office of King’s 
.0ok, being held during a long period by a 
kind of grand-serjeantry—the making of 
dishes of gyron or maupyrgernon for the 
Sovereign’s coronation feast. 


—__—_¢--9———— 
ART AND THE STATE. 


Art a meeting of the Design Club, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. C. F. A. Voysey on 
Saturday night, an interesting two-hours’ dis- 
cussion took place on the subject. of ‘ Art and 
the State.”” Mr. W. Robert Colton, A.R.A., 
opened the debate and said that in England 
they had a lordly way of saying that business 
or art or science was best left to fight for 
itself, and if it could not exist under such 
circumstances it was of little importance. It 
seemed to him that a rare and fugitive thing 
like art, thus neglected, either died under such 
circumstances or lived a very poor and limited 
life. Many of those present were engaged in 
teaching, and they knew that in polytechnics 
and schools where art classes were mixed up 
with science and other classes, the art class 
invariably became a very poor and feeble 
thing. Art could not be taught as were other 
things. In regard to design it could only be 
a negative teaching. They could hardly tell 
a man how to design finally, for the most they 
could do was to tell him negation, as it 
were, that he was doing a bad design. From 
his point of view the beauty of things in 
this world was of equal importance to the 
ease of the flesh; in one case they had the 
well-being of the body in view, and in the 
other the health and happiness of the mind. 
They had hundreds of schools throughout the 
country and a central University of art at 
South Kensington, but, having turned out 
those who were to be the producers of modern 
art, they carefully proceeded to smother them. 
ligyptian, Gonk, Medieval, and Ancient 
English works of art were bought in this 


country, but not modern English art. Fine ° 


design was not wanted by the manufacturer, 
not from any objection to the design being 
fine, but because of the cost of production 
and the want of demand by the public. If 
the demand for the finest art was strong and 
insistent, then the price for the finest design 
would be willingly paid, and the manufacturer 
would employ the finest designers, and thus 
the schools which taught the designers would 
justify their existence. What appeared to 
him more important than the teaching of art 
by the State was the teaching of the apprecia- 
tion of beauty by the masses, and the general 
Stafe encouragement of modern art. The 
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most wonderful epoch of ancient Greek art 
was certainly realised by Phidias, and those 
talented artists and architects of the period, 
but the dynamic spirit, the fountain head of 
that vitality which prompted throughout, was 
the brain of Pericles, who represented the 
Athenian State in its demand for the finest 
design that could be procured. In England 
they seemed to grudge the expenditure of 
money on objects which appealed by their 
decorativesensealone. In the case of St. Paul’s 
Bridge they were going to do an enormous 
work, thinking of the utility and nothing 
else, as if the means of access from one point 
of London to another was of most import- 
ance. It was important, but surely the 
cultivation of the mind, which could be 
achieved by the construction of fine approaches 
and groups of sculpture and so on, was also 
of importance from the esthetic side. They 
failed to appreciate the fact that miserable 
surroundings made miserable human beings. 
The few decorative things in their parks and 
streets were not given a fair chance, and they 
were not even kept clean. Marble and 
bronze in London if properly attended to 
would last as long as in Paris or Vienna. In 
Gilbert’s fountain in Piccadilly-circus they 
had the most beautiful fountain in England, 
but the water could not play properly, because 
there was not sufficient basis, and the thing 
was kept indifferently clean. They could not. 
expect a work of art to look beautiful under 
such circumstances, and in this country no 
opportunity was given for the production of 
great works of art from the sculptor’s or 
designer’s point of view, and very few in 
architecture. To produce great painters and 
sculptors and architects opportunities for great 
works must be given by the State. The 
genius of sculpture had never been more 
highly cultivated than at present in the 
history of England, and with State encourage- 
ment they would in a few years turn out the 
foremost nation of sculptors in Europe. All 
that was wanted was a few thousands of 
pounds a year. As a nation, although not as 
individuals, they had lost the sense of art. 
Exploited by dealers and antiquaries, they had 
become a nation of collectors of curios and 
the antique. The Royal Academy and a few 
provincial corporations were the -only bodies 
which made an attempt to encourage modern 
art. Mr. Colton proceeded to urge the duty 
of the State to cultivate the appreciative 
faculty of the beautiful in the masses, and as 
a means to this showed how the elementary 
schools of the country and their surroundings 
could be made more beautiful. Art must be 
brought to the masses and not locked up in 
museums. In the large centres of population 
where metalwork and other industries were 
carried on the workers must have the oppor- 
tunily of seeing the best examples of design. 
In every trading district there should be a 
small museum of designs, which should be the 
criterion of taste. It should be built by a 
skilled architect, decorated by famous de- 
signers and sculptors and painters, and con- 
tain the choicest examples of such kinds of 
work as the district was engaged in producing. 

Mr. H. R. Mileham expressed extreme dis- 
satisfaction with the conditions under which 
modern art is produced, and thought the finest 
work had been produced to demand, for a pur- 
pose, and for a distinct place. Works of art 


ought fo be commissioned by the State. He 
agreed as to the necessity for the cultivation of 
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the appreciative faculty for the beautiful, ang 
Jamented the fact that at Oxford thousands 
of men passed through the University anq 
gathered all kinds of knowledge except that 
which had to do with art. 

Mr. Fenn pointed out that there were plenty 
of fine designers at the present time, and it 
was simply public appreciation which was 
wanted. The designer was anxious to do the 
best thing, but it was not wanted. 

Mr. J. M. Doran, alluding to Mr. Colton’s 
criticism of the amateur attempts at art in 
the home which so often take the form of 
the “ painting indifferent flowers on the look- 
ing-glasses and landscapes on the coal- 
scultles,’? asked if he would include in his 
condemnation the present art, a great deal of 
which had a beauty of its own. 

Mr. Colton said what was natural, spon- 
taneous art was very different to the ordinary 
school teaching and drawing, which had 
nothing spontaneous about it, and was worth 
nothing at all, and it simply taught a person 
to do something with great effort which we 
thought was decoration. 

Mr. F. Black referred to the suggestion for 
having machinery in the art schools of the 
London County Council. He did not con- 
sider it was part of the duty of a designer 
to be an artisan, but it would be an advantage 
if, say, where a man was designing for a 
carpet there was a loom in the school so that 
he could see the actual result of the design. 

Mr. Lindsay Buttertield held that art for a 
trade should not be taught in the school. The 
student should be taught what was good in 
art and design, and after leaving the school 
should train to work for the trade. The 
London County Council made out that 
students would fea for the trade. 

Mr. Napper contended the the designer was 
concerned with the appearance of the article, 
and it did not matter to him how it 
was made. There was plenty of beautiful 
work done at South Kensington, but no pro- 
cess in the world could reproduce it. 

Mr. R. Stephens contended that the best 
mspiration for any artistic training was patron- 
age, which meant a Minister of Fine Arts. 
In France, where they had a Minister of Fine 
Arts, the effect was felt right through the 
country. Works of art were bought and 
allotted to various places where they had 
their effect in quickening the artistic sense. 

Mr. Wilcock gaven an experience of his own 
in the employment of a designer from South 
Kensington, and said the art of the students 
there was a crude and savage art. 

Mr. Voysey considered that the first thing 
to do was to cultivate the love of beauty in 
the masses. First they must make up their 
minds what they wanted the State to do. If 
they were only to ask the State to find 
students to feed the manufacturers he was 
certain they would get no beauty. : 

Mr. Shaw said that a student trained in 
an art school found when he went to a manu- 
facturer that he had not been trained to work 
to time, and consequently the manufacturer 
found him too expensive to keep. 

Mr. R. H. Adams said that in Antwerp 
there were fine studios, and students were 
helped in a practical way. He asked whether 
if would be possible to tax the pictures which 
went out of the country and devote the tax 
to art training. : 

Mr. Colton, in winding up the discussion, 
said that it looked at present as if all the 
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Swansea Improvement Competition : First Premisted Lesign. 
By Messrs. Phillips & Vauzhan, AA.R.'.B.A. 


money which was spent went to provide 
designers for the manufacturers, whereas the 
money spent by the State should be for the 
advancement, of the standard of design. It 
was a matter of the general culture of the 
‘whole nation. Money ought to be spent on 
placing fine things where the people could see 
them, and living workers must be encouraged 
by being given an opportunity to dispose of 
their work. 


—_—~ 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


The Dai‘y Mail Competition. 


The Daily Mail is offering a prize of 100/. 
for the best design for a country house to 
cost from 9007. to 1,1007. The drawings are 
to be submitted not later than July 31. Full 
particulars will appear in our next issue, but 





our readers are referred to the ‘‘ Note’”’ 


appearing on page 604. 


Town Planning, Hali‘ax. 


Mr. J. H. Whitley, M.P., has invited 
architects having offices in the County 
Borough of Halifax to submit in competition 
a scheme for making use of the recently-passed 
Town Planning Act in connexion with the 
County Borough of Halifax. The scheme 
submitted is to be 

(a) Such as the local authority might 
properly make use of in connexion with the 
preparation of a scheme under the Town 
Planning Act. 

(b) Be framed with due consideration of 
the borough as a whole, and apply more par- 
ticularly to the areas in which development 
may take place during the next twenty years. 

(c) Deal in broad outline with the areas 
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over which town planning powers ought now 
to be sought for the following objects :— 

1. New main roads for developing 
building land and connecting out- 
lying districts of the borough. 

2. Open spaces, recreation grounds, resi- 
dential areas, industrial zones sites 
for public buildings. 

(d) Deal in more detail with one or more 
areas likely to come under early development. 

(e) Give full consideration to economy of 
cost, architectural effect, and financial success 
in laying out the sites for the different classes 
of buildings, roads, open spaces, parks, and 
recreation grounds. 

(f) Make suitable provision for the reason- 
able needs of through transit, and, wherever 
practicable, adopt a gradient of not more than 
one in twenty for main roads. 

Each set of drawings and the accompanying 
description must be sent in anonymously, 
accompanied by the envelope supplied, con- 
taining the author’s declaration, name, and 
address. Each package must be marked 
“Town Plan.” The design of each com- 
petitor must be sent in (carriage paid) to an 
address which will be notified before the date 
of sending in, which date is September 15, 
1911. The designs will be submitted to 
Professor Adshead, F.R.I.B.A., as assessor ; 
und the first, second, and third premiated 
plans will be awarded 100, 30, and 20 guineas 
respectively. In case of equality of merit 
the right is reserved to divide the premiums 
equally. The premiated designs will become 
the property of the promoter, who will pre- 
sent them to the Corporation of Halifax for 
permanent exhibition. All unsuccessful de- 
signs will be returned. 


Corbridge Sewage. 

Mr. Harry W. Taylor, A.M.I.C.E., of 
Newcastle, has been appointed assessor in this 
competition. Fourteen schemes have been sub- 
mitted, and it is believed that the estimates 
range from 3,000/. to 12,0007. 


Castle-street Improvement, Swansea. 

We illustrate the designs chosen by Mr. 
S. S. Reay, the assessor, in the recent com- 
petition promoted by the County Borough of 
Swansea for the Castle-street improvements. 

Tne winning design, by Messrs. Phillips & 
Vaughan, is a good practical working scheme 
of considerable architectural merit. The 
treatment of the angle shops and _ the 
entrances, both back and front, show care- 
ful attention to business requirements. The 
pavilion features which break up the facade 
afford, no doubt, a certain variety and play 
of effect, but it is just a question whether 
they are, strictly speaking, quite justified 
from the point of view of design, as they seem 
to need some more definite suggestion from 
the plan to account for their existence. 

Although the effect in this case is pleasing, 
the more correct and more satisfactory treat- 
ment in dealing with a block of shops is, we 
think, to create bold angle features, and con- 
nect them with an unbroken horizontal line; 
but every case must be considered on its 
merits. 

Swansea may be congratulated on a result 
which seems to justify its action in promot- 
ing this competition. There is no doubt that 
by this means a better result has been 
obtained than would have been possible had 
the Council permitted each shop to be dealt 
with separately. There is no need to insist 








Swansea Improvement Compttition : Second Premiated Design. 
By Messrs. John Cocker, A.R.I.B.A., and T. Harold Hill, A.B.1.B.A. 
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on the necessity of dealing with such schemes 
as a whole, but even had the Council con- 
tented itself with making this treatment a 
binding condition and leaving the rest to 
private enterprise, the result would hardly 
have been much better, while it could, and 
probably would, have been infinitely worse. 


———__e--e—__—_- 
BOOKS. 


The Churches of Surrey. By J. E. Morris, 
B.A. (George Allen & Sons. 2s. 6d.) 
The Churches of Norfolk. Vols. I. and II. 

By J. Cartes Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 

(George Allen & Sons. 3s. each.) 

The Isle of Wight: Its Churches and 
Religious Houses. By J. CHARLES Cox, 
LL.D., F.S.A. (George Allen & Sons. 
2s. 6d.) 

We welcome most heartily this little series 
of handbooks, and hope that in time every 
county will be included. They will be found 
extremely useful, both to resident and visitor, 
and wiii do much to encourage a more general 
interest in these treasures of the past. 

(1) Surrey is excellently arranged. The 
parishes are in alphabetical order, and at the 
end of the description of each church is given 
a list of special features of interest. This 
latter is a good plan, and we should like to 
have found it also in the volumes. cn Norfolk. 

The illustrations, however, are not so satis- 
factory. Several of the photos are poor and 
indistinct, and the selection is not good. In 
a county so rich in brasses as Surrey at 
least one plate might have been devoted to 
them. Moreover, the Renaissance work 
deserves more than one plate. Again, there 
is no illustration of the Chaldon wall paint- 
ings, one of the most interesting remains in 
the district. We should have preferred one of 
these to the plate of the old yew at Tandridge. 

We hope that the following omissions will 
be rectified in the second edition, to which 
we confidently look forward. 

At Great Bookham no mention is made of 
the famous late Shiers brass, 1668. At 
Cranleigh there is a very interesting one show- 
ing the Resurrection. At Shere half of the 
brass of Lord Audley still exists, and there 
is another to a former rector in Mass vest- 
ments, dated 1412. 

Yet, after all, these omissions are small 
considering the large amount of country which 
had to be covered. The author evidently 
knows his subject well, and his opinions are 
judicious and sound. We hope he will be 
entrusted with other volumes. 

(2) Norfolk, Vols. I. and II., are arranged 
on a slightly different plan. The churches 
come in alphabetical order under their rural 
deaneries, but no list, unfortunately, is given 
after each church of the most interesting 
features. 

The great number of notable churches has 
necessitated a rather less exhaustive treat- 
ment, and yet it has perforce run into two 
volumes. 

The illustrations are much better in quality 
than in the Surrey book, but the selection is 
still unsatisfactory. A large number of 
drawings, however, have been inserted in the 
text, which will be found very useful. We 
should have preferred some of these to have 
been plates, and some of the plates drawings. 

In Vol. I., out of seven plates no less than 
four are devoted to fonts. All of these are 
fine pieces of work, but, considering the large 
number of other things of equal interest, the 
space allotted seems disproportionate. 

In Vol. II., out of twelve illustrations four 
are of doorways, every one of them Norman. 

Yet there is not a single plate in either 
volume showing either Gothic or Renaissance 
monuments. Nor is there one of the ancient 
brasses or screens of Norfolk. When we re- 
member that this county contains the two 
great’ brasses at King’s Lynn, which, in the 
author’s own words, ‘“‘are the largest and 
finest in Christendom,’’ our regret is the 
greater. We think there must be some mis- 
take in the statement that Yarmouth Church 
is 3,236 ft. long. 

(3) Its geographical conditions justify the 
publishers in giving the Isle of Wight a 
separate volume, though the number of its 
churches do not. - 

This latter fact has led the author to include 
an account of the various religidus houses 
formerly existing in it. Where remains’ 
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actually still exist, some justification can be 
found for this, though hardly coming within 
the scope of “ Parish Churches,” with which 
this series purports to deal. But when not a 
single fragment of the ancient building sur- 
vives, there seems less excuse. 

The photographs in this volume are poor, 
and caunot compare with those in the volumes 
on Noyfolk. Also they are almost all of ex- 
teriors, and thus too small to show much 
detail. 

There are some curious misprints; one in- 
forms us (on page 4) that William FitzOsborne 
was ‘‘ the first Roman lord of the Island.” 

The two most striking features in the book 
are the introduction and the account of the 
Abbey: of Quarr. 

The former is both scholarly and fair. The 
author, we are glad to see, shows in all its 
hideous meanness the policy of Henry VIII. 

There are still a few persons who believe 
the old story of the “the Lordly Monarch 
who burst the bonds of Rome,’’ and who was 
actuated solely by a desire for reform. The 
author says plainly that it was greed of gain. 
The fact that the charges against the monas- 
teries were, with hardly an exception, false 
never worried “Bluff King Hal.” The 
author gives also a good picture of the per- 
secutions of the Roman Catholics by Elizabeth, 
which fact is so often forgotten. 

We have no room to refer at length to the 
description of Quarr Abbey, but it is admir- 
able and so is the plan. We should have liked 
a representative view of what is still standing. 

These two portions alone would make the 
book worth getting. Yet the pleasure with 
which one reads the series cannot but be tem- 
pered with regrets. It is a continuous story 
of the substitution for the unique of the com- 
monplace, and for the genuine antique of the 
modern imitation. 

Nevertheless, we found the volumes of 
undoubted value and interest. Altogether the 
series should bring considerable credit to 
Messrs. Allen. 





Old English Mezzotints. 
SaraMaN. Illustrated. 
5s. net.) 


THE decorative uses of good prints are well 
known to architects and others who study the 
suitability of various forms of house em- 
bellishment. Prints of one sort or another 
form a part of the pictorial equipment of 
most dwelling-houses, but ‘choice’ examples 
from the plates of many gifted mezzotint 
engravers of the XVIIIth century, the 
favourite period, are so rare that only the 
exceptionally well-to-do collector can afford 
to possess the original prints. With the 
finest states changing hands at Christie’s and 
elsewhere at prices well into four figures, 
humbler enthusiasts must be satisfied with 
inferior examples or must turn their attention 
to work of other periods, among which the 
present day may be recommended. Some 
knowledge of XVIIIth-century mezzotints is 
indispensable, of course, in any consideration 
of the subject, and in pursuing this interest- 
ing study the book of reproductions issued 
from the Studio office is useful; 128 illus- 
trations are given of famous prints by 
J. Raphael Smith, Valentine reen, J. 
McArdell, and other engravers, after pictures 
by Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Hopp- 
ner, Lawrence, and other painters; and the 
introduction is instructive. 


By Matcorm C. 
(The Studio Office. 


The Materials of the Painter's Craft, from 
the Earliest Times to the End of the 
XVIIth Century. By A. P. Laurie. 
(T. N. Foulis. 5s.) 


As THE author very rightly says more than 
once, in a volume of this size it is impossible 
to deal exhaustively with every side of the 
subject. He has, naneie. managed to get 
together enough materials to make a most 
interesting book—a book which makes an 
enthusiast want to follow his example and 
begin experimenting straightway. Cennino 
says, “ Painting on walls is the most delight- 
ful and charming work there can be.” Pass- 
ing over, therefore, the earlier chapters, we 
will make a few remarks on fresco. In this 
it seems probable that the ancients allowed 
themselves a latitude not recognised as pos- 
sible at the Renaissance -or-at present. By 
having very thick plaster, still wet right 
through to the innermost layer, the surface 
would not harden for several days, thus 
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enabling the artist to cover large spaceg 


without joins. It certainly does 
“ delightful.” 

Reference is made (page 136) to the fresco 
at South Kensington by Lord Leighton as 
XVIth-century method. A pamphlet, giving 
full particulars of the method used, han.:s by 
the side of “ The Arts of War.” The method 
is that known as the “Gambier Parry,” g 
spirit fresco, painted on dry plaster. The use 
of white made from slaked lime has been 
(not “should be”) revived. Mrs. Sargent. 
Florence mentioned it in a paper read in 1906, 

Is it quite proved that “fresco is quite un- 
suitable in such a climate as that of Great, 
Britain”? James Ward writes in “ Fresco 
Painting ” to the effect that “it is hardly fair 
to blame our climate for the ignorance of 
their materials shown by some mid-Victorian 
painters.” There are remains of paintings in 
some of our churches, perhaps in tempera, 
but, if so, less rather than more durable than 
fresco. One example, painted in the XIIIth 
century, was covered up after nearly 300 
years’ exposure; about 300 years later it was 
chipped out “from behind thick layers of 
whitewash and plaster” ; after another seventy 
or eighty years it was in good condition, and 
obviously, to a great extent, the original 
work. ‘This in our much-abused climate and 
near the sea! Surely, with reasonable pre- 
cautions in building, it is worth while giving 
both fresco and tempera a trial. “There 
are,” to quote James Ward again, “artists 
who could do it.” y 

As to the tempera medium, we do not agree 
with Mr. Laurie as to its inferiority. 
Varnished, it may be hardly distinguishable 
from oil painting. Unvarnished, it has. 
qualities all its own, and, to judge from the 
preservation of pictures 500 years old, such 
as the “ Deposition,” by R. Van der Weyden, 
and a predella by Fra Angelico in the 
National Gallery, varnishing is totally un- 
necessary. ‘The author evidently agrees with 
the conclusion of the ‘‘ Paint and Varnish” 
Society, that the less linseed oil used the 
better. What about poppy oil? Professor 
Church says the latter dries throughout in four 
or five days, while linseed only forms a skin. 

The Van Eycks, formerly credited with the 
invention of painting in oil, seem to have 
used a much superior medium, practically 
impervious to moisture. 

Space does not admit of all that might be 
said on this, to artists, most fascinating of 
subjects. It is to be hoped that those painters 
who do succeed in making their pictures last 
“for ever” will be able to do work which 
will be worthy of immortality. 

The book is well illustrated, is printed in 
good clear type, and has a splendid list of 
books of reference. 


sound 





Studies in the Decorative Art of Japan. By 
Sir Francis Piccorr. Pp. 130; 177 
illustrations (including 32 full-page plates, 
11 in colour). 4to. 25s. net. (B. T. 
Batsford. 1911.) 

A sHorRT description of the temples of Nikko 

and Shiba in Tokyo, five chapters on the 

decoration of surfaces, including lattice-work 
and a consideration of the use of the circular 
form, and a long argument on Pakwa Diapers 
and Key Borders—all, except the first, fully 
and aptly illustrated—go to make the contents 
of this not very large book. It is al 
extremely provocative. At almost every page 
one wishes that the authcer were present to 
explain this or to expand that, or in order that 
we might bid him go and do more in some 
certain direction and with a definite aim. He 
writes so well (this from one tormented by the 
literary crudeness of most “architectural” 
books) and makes his meaning so clearly that 
we would like to have it out with him word 
for word on many issues. When he asks, 

“How is it possible for convention and art 

vitality to co-exist?” and himself gives the 

hint of a partial answer, two pages further 
on, when, speaking of the monochrome 

pictorial art of Japan, he says, ‘“ But it 1s 4 

convention with this much to be said m 

its favour, itis the offspring of necessity. 

Will he not conceive of an esthetic necessity 

absolutely cogent, as compared with the super- 

able material limitations to which he refers? 

But we must pass this and kindred points— 

our author wanders variously in the realm of 

rudimentary esthetic—for they fall, as he 


properly remarks, “ outside the intent of these 
studies.”” ‘The intention really is to essay 4 
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analysis of some of the fundamental forms of 
Japanese decorative art, and to trace their 
development and amplification in the temples 
of Nikko and Shiba; Nikko of the Hills, well 
known to travellers, and Shiba, in the middle 
of the town, hardly known at all, and burnt 
to the ground a few years ago. 

The temple decorators seldom allowed the 
smallest space of wall or floor to go without 
its appropriate ornament; loved rather to de- 
yote to it the greatest possible amount of 
labour. Time was not of the essence of their 
contract, which was lifelong, the living wage 
being guaranteed practically in perpetuity. 
Failing powers did not terminate the agree- 
ment, for the arts and handicrafts were 
hereditary, and the son was ready to take 
the father’s place. ‘If art is long, life in old 
Japan was even longer.’’ In this indefatig- 
able profusion of “‘ colours in marvellous har- 
monies, or splendidiy discordant, lavish 
expenditure of gold, wealth of design, lacquer 
beyond compare,’’ certain basic forms are to 
be traced in more and more complicated in- 
volution. Of these forms the pakwa and 
svastika symbols, and the circle, including 
the yang and yin and the mon devices, are 
here chiefly dealt with. Of these the circle 
series has perhaps the most immediate appeal 
to the Western designer. Its symbolism is 
endless; it is itself the symbol of infinity, and 
as an empirical inspiration, though less 
effectively and perhaps less extensively— 
certainly less subtly—used in Europe than in 
Japan, it is still more familiar than the other 
two as a basis of design. Whether in Japan 
it is used chiefly for its symbolic import or for 
the practical aid it renders, it is difficult or 
impossible for the Westerner to determine. 
We can only refer those interested to the 
chapters dealing with the subject, and venture 
to hope that the author will carry his alluring 
indication of the possibilities of the theme 
some stages further. 

Adequately to indicate the content of the 
realm governed by the svastika and pakwa 
symbols—svastika, “‘ pure secret of the eye of 
nght doctrine ’’ and Buddha’s heart’s seal, and 
the pakwa ‘‘divining-rod,” an arrangement 
of a long and two short lines composable in 
eight ways, forming the “eight trigrams ’’— 
adequately to indicate this here and now were 
impossible. To those who care for tracing 
history in terms of the migration of decorative 
forms the author’s ideas concerning the origin 
of the “key border ’’ of Greece should prove 
interesting. His definition of a true “key” 
as a border, which, if the parts be produced, 
should form a true pakwa diaper, is provoca- 
tive in this connexion; it is certainly produc- 
tive of better results, is a better test, than 
Owen Jones’s definition—‘‘a continuously 
meandering line.’’ It is as a contribution to the 
elucidation of this point and as an item in 
the growing accumulation of data for the 
eventual correlation of the fundamental 
symbols of the world that this book is chiefly 
valuable. We would urge the author to 
pursue his investigations with this end in 
view. 





The Beautiful Necessity. Seven Essays on 
Theosophy and Architecture. By CLAUDE 
Bracpon. (The Manas Press, Rochester, 
ite} 1910. London: B. T. Batsford. 
8. 


Tuts is a series of seven essays on Theosophy 
and Architecture by an author of repute in 
the United States as an architect and a man 
of ideas. As we once heard it put: “It is 
difficult to say what Theosophy is, because 
it is everything,” which comes to “ nothing ”’ 
if you follow it out—* skittles, ’’ according to 
4sportsman’s definition of art. The miasma is 
indicative of a time which would attain under- 
standing without mental effort, and a 
sufficiency of knowledge to satisty its vague 
requirements, a jumble of notions rendered 
lomogeneous by the surrounding fog. But 
hear the author: ‘ ‘The theosophic idea is 
that everything is an expression of the Self— 
ot whatever other name one may choose to 
give to that immanent unknown reality which 
orever hides behind all phenomenal life—but 
use, on the physical plane, our only 
avenue of knowledge is sense perception; a 
More exact expression of the theosophic idea 
om be: Everything is the expression of 
the Self in terms of sense.” Art, accordingly, 
s the expression of Self in terms of sense. 
With each of the essays we have not space 
deal. They treat of Unity and Polarity 
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(our little friends “Yo” and ‘In”’), 
Changeless Change (or Diversity in Mono- 
tony), The Bodily ‘Temple (culled from the 
Rosicrucians). Latent Geometry (with which 
Gwilt has made us familiar), The Arithmetic 
of Beauty and Frozen Music (of which we 
have heard before). All the cases stated pre- 
sent at first blush the plausible illusion as of 
a flood of light, which becomes their most 
obnoxious characteristic when the arguments 
employed are found to be not so much wrong 
as simply not arguments at all. 

However, we find it impossible entirely to 
condemn a book so pleasantly printed and 
written. ‘The illustrative diagrams, of which 
there are a great many, are interesting and 
provocative, and, provided they be taken in a 
cursory way, not really harmful. And the 
author is not unaware of what dangers there 
may be for the weaker brethren when he says, 
for instance :—“ The designer who seeks the 
ultimate secret of architecture, harmony, in 
mathematics rather than in the trained eye, 
is following the wrong road to success’’; and 
‘* Even while formulating concepts of art, the 
author must again reiterate that the concept 
is unfruitful in art,’”’ which happily nullifies 
his contention—divorcing it from any useful 
purpose. In conclusion, and to indicate his 
method, we may quote again :—“ One possible 
criticism the author meets, not with apologies, 
but with defiance. The inductive method has 
not, in these pages, been honoured by due 
observance. Jt would have been easy to have 
treated the subject inductively, amassing facts 
and drawing conclusions, but to have done so 
the author would have been false to the very 
principle about which the work came into 
being. With the acceptance of the ancient 
wisdom, the inductive method becomes a thing 
of the past, facts are no longer useful in 
order to establish a hypothesis, they are used 
rather to elucidate a known and accepted 
truth, etc.” The italics are our own. It 
would not have been so easy. Hence 
Theosophy. 





Heimatliche Bauweise. By Puitipp Kaun, 
Architect. (Westdeutsche Verlagsgesell- 
schaft, Wiesbaden.) 


To THE making of books on domestic build- 
ings, particularly buildings of a smaller type, 
there would seem to be no end. At home 
the number of works on this subject pub- 
lished within the last ten years or so would 
make quite a formidable list. And it is not 
a little curious to note that one of the first 
hooks of importance on recent domestic 
English architecture was by a German, 
Hermann Muthesius. ‘This book, written in 
German, was intended for a German public, 
but even for English readers it still remains 
the most comprehensive work on the subject. 
The book before us deals with domestic 
building in Germany, and it is written and 
illustrated avowedly with the object of im- 
proving and guiding national taste in this 
matter. It is a work of considerable practical 
value, for it not only deals with design, 
but also with construction, materials, and 
cost, while its preliminary pages are de- 
voted to an illustrated survey of earlier 
types of building. Later phases of domestic 
building in England have not been without 
a certain influence abroad; but Mr. Kahm, in 
bis selection of modern work in Germany, 
carefully and wisely avoids any examples 
which indicate this influence. He is content, 
as he may well be, with the Teutonic tradi- 
tion in house architecture, and his own work, 
as well as that of the architects which he has 
chosen to illustrate, bears an idiosyncratic 
national stamp. But while he would, within 
certain limits, seem to have approached the 
solution of a problem with regard to the 
general design of smaller types of homely 
building, he is not quite so happy when he 
deals with furniture and decoration. Here 
the idiosyncratic element disappears and l'art 
nouveau steps in. But it is to be remembered 
with regard to l’art nouveau that it often 
appears better in execution than it does in the 
sort of shaky-line drawing which German 
draughtsmen adopt, in antagonism, we 
suppose, to the Classic methods of the French 
school. However this may be, there is a 
traditional element in German furniture and 
decoration just as there is in German building ; 
and if a certain continuity is sought to be 
preserved’ in one case we fail to see why it 
should be ignored in the other. 
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THe Tempre Cuurcu. A Short History 
and Description. By George Worley. With 
illustrations. (London: G. Bell & Sons. 
1s. 6d. net.) 

THE CASTLES AND WALLED Towns oF 
ENGLAND. By Alfred Harvey. (London: 
Methuen & Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 

GotHic ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND AND 
France. By George Herbert West. 
(London : G. Bell & Sons. 6s. net.) 


——_.-~—2 —__—_ 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Architectural Education and the Institute 
Examinations. 

Srr,—I shall be glad if you will kindly 
allow me to reply to the letters which 
appeared in the Builder of April 28 dealing 
with my article on “ Architectural Education 
and the Institute Examinations.”’ 

My suggestion that the Institute should 
abandon the Preliminary Examination as far 
as possible, and require intending students 
to pass a matriculation or other similar 
examination is, I think, an extremely import- 
ant one. I can think of no other single 
alteration to the existing scheme which would 
have anything like so beneficial an effect as 
this. There may be excellent reasons for not 
making this alteration, but I do not think 
those advanced by Mr. Middleton are very 
weighty. He says, ‘‘ There are at present, 
and will be for many years to come, a large 
number of students who enter articles and do 
not take a University course.” 

The part of this relating to the present 
is quite accurate, and it may also hold good 
as to the future, but when Mr. Middleton 
proceeds as follows, ‘for whom -it must be 
essential to provide a Preliminary Examina- 
tion at headquarters,’’ then I feel bound to 


ask ‘“‘ Why?” 
Surely Mr. Middleton is not under the 
impression that taking a _ matriculation 


examination implies of necessity the taking 
of a University course? 

And if a Preliminary Examination is pro- 
vided at headquarters in all other professions, 
not only does it not follow that such an 
examination is necessary in our profession, 
but it still has to be shown that it is 
necessary in the others. 

Mr. Middleton proposes a “further’”’ 
examination between the Intermediate and 
the Final. 

I am inclined to think, however, that if the 
Preliminary and Intermediate Examinations 
are strengthened on the lines I suggested, 
there would be no need for this ‘ further’”’ 
examination. 

While I quite agree with the suggestion to 
include simple questions on the principles 
underlying the reinforcement of concrete in 
the paper on “ Theoretical Construction”’ in 
the Intermediate, I really do not think with 
Mr. Middleton that the papers set in this sub- 
ject are too advanced. As I said in my 
article, ‘‘ Theoretical construction. . . . 
should present no difficulty to students who 
are familiar with elementary mechanics, ana 
who have attended a course of twenty or 
thirty lectures, . particularly if they also do 
some practical work in a laboratory, as all 
students should.” 

And this brings me to Mr. Edwin Smith’s 
letter. Mr. Smith states that “ In his article 
‘ Mr. Purchon shows himself to be 
quite out of touch with the conditions under 
which the great majority of provincial 
students work,’’ and in support of this state- 
ment he quotes the above remarks about 
theoretical construction, and also asks if 
students who cannot attend such lectures and 
laboratory work are to be doomed to failure. 
I should say not; I merely drew attention 
to what I think the best way of learning 
theoretical construction, and I referred to the 
number of lectures to show that, compared 
with other subjects, this one is not par- 
ticularly difficult. Personally, I think the 
student of architecture who is not within 
reach of one or other of the larger towns is 
considerably handicapped, but not more so 
than he would be were he endeavouring to 
enter, say, the medical profession. 

Mr. Middleton, to return to his letter, 
objects to a great addition to the testimonies 
of study. I suggested certain additions with 
the object of keeping the student away from 
the examination until he is ready for it. 
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I am convinced that many students sit for 
the Intermediate and the Final when they 
are far from adequately prepared for these 
examinations, and this can best be prevented 
by stiffening up the testimonies of study. 

So long as it is of a kind which will help 
a student in his studies, a little additional 
work can safely be asked for. I consider, 
for instance, that before taking the Inter- 
mediate Examination a student should have 
made some measured drawings of Gothic and 
Renaissance work. I imagine most architects 
will agree with this; then why not ask for 
such drawings? 

Again, surely everyone will agree that, 
before taking the Final, a student should 
have prepared more than one design, and that 
therefore only good can be done by asking 
for three or four designs in addition to the 
set of working drawings. And I also hope 
it would be generally agreed that a candidate 
for the Final should have measured more 
than one building or part of a building. 

With regard to insistence on uniform 
preparation of drawings, I think it important 
that the examiners should state clearly what 
is required, for most students have a very 
considerable respect for the conditions laid 
down by the Institute. On the other hand, 
there is nothing to be gained by insisting that 
the drawings must be 27 in. by 22 in., par- 
ticularly when, in the ‘‘ Advice to Candi- 
dates,’’ it is stated that some drawings may 
be another size. 

Much would be gained by making the con- 
ditions agree with the ‘‘ Advice to Candi- 
dates.’’ For instance, in the latter it is 
stated that a sketch notebook should be the 
inseparable companion of the probationer, so 
that I suppose the examiners would be 
justified in asking him to produce it. 

I knew a student who was asked at the 
“Oral” in the Intermediate whether he had 
brought any designs with him, and on reply- 
ing that he had not, as they were not asked 
for, was told that “he might as well have 
brought some.”’ 

While dealing with the testimonies of 
study, Mr. -Middleton refers to the replacing 
of apprenticeship by University studies with- 
out practical office experience. I should like 
to say that I should also be very sorry to see 
the Universities taking the place of the office, 
for I believe the best results are obtained by 
a combination of the two. ; 

With regard to Mr. Middleton’s comments 
on the Final, I think it would be a great 
mistake for the Institute to give this an 
alternative character. I think it is the func- 
tion of the Final to ascertain whether or not 
a candidate has the sound, all-round know- 
ledge of architectural work which should be 
possessed by all architects. 

The last paragraph of the R.I.B.A. 
‘‘ Advice to Candidates ”’ puts this clearly :— 
“The student having passed the Final’ will 
have shown himself to be possessed of a solid 
groundwork of knowledge on which he may 
proceed with those more advanced studies in 
Design and Construction, proficiency in which 
will qualify him to engage in successful prac- 
tice as an architect.”’ 

Mr. Middleton’s closing paragraph is one 
which all architects and all who are providing 
facilities for architectural education should 
consider carefully. 

I think it is generally believed that it is 
a very simple matter for a boy to become an 
architect. The boy has “a taste for draw- 
ing,”’ and, as a result, is condemned to spend 
from three to five years in an architect’s 
office, during which time he probably 
gradually discovers either that he has no 
taste for architecture, or, as Mr. Middleton 
says, that he is just at the beginning of a 
long course of training which he cannot afford. 
And is it not here that the school of archi- 
tecture is of value? Before the boy decides 
to enter the school he sees the prospectus, in 
which a course of work extending over from 
three to five years is clearly stated. He sees 
at once that ‘‘a taste for drawing’’ alone 
will not carry him far, but if he decides to 
enter the school, he does so for a term, or, at 
the most, a session. During this period he 
can easily discover from the work he is doing, 
and from that which he sees the older 
students doing, whether architecture is the 
right profession for him to pursue. 

If he decides it is not, then at the end of 
a few months he may abandon it, and little 
or no harm is done. W. S. Purcnon. 
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Unity in the Architectural Profession. — 

Srr,—The letter from Mr. Hiorns which 
appeared in last week’s Builder deals under 
one title with three distinct matters :—(1) 
The difficulty of applying the examination 
test in certain exceptional cases, (2) the 
policy of bringing all British architects with- 
in the Institute, and (3) the conditions under 
which the Society of Architects is proposed 
to be absorbed in the Institute. You will, 
I hope, pardon my suggesting that this third 
portion of the letter should never have been 
given publication, except as a private com- 
munication to the Journals of one or both of 
the bodies concerned, as the details disclosed 
had, up to that moment, been faithfully treated 
as being strictly private and confidential by all 
to whom they had been made known. 

The other matters stand on a different foot- 
ing, and are open to discussion. 

It is easy, as Mr. Hiorns has done, to 
exaggerate the difficulty pointed to under the 
first head. My experience, which has been 
considerable, suggests that in almost every 
case when it is claimed that a man’s 
‘‘ artistic temperament’ is such that he ought 
not to be subjected to examination in the 
rudiments of architectural and constructional 
knowledge, it would be not far from the truth 
to substitute the words ‘incorrigible _lazi- 
ness’’ for those in inverted commas above. 
The exceptions can scarcely amount to half 
a dozen in a century, and even with them 
it would probably not be impossible to deal 
in a properly-devised Registration Bill. Mr. 
Hiorns would be doing real service if he 
were to draft a clause for the purpose, instead 
of begging the question by naming great 
architects of the past and imagining their 
course of action if they had lived, as 
beginners, under modern conditions, and with 
a Registration Act and its examinations in 
force. I tancy they would have complied 
with the Act, and have passed with ease. 

As to the second head, surely it is better 
to have one disciplinary organisation than 
several! The doctors have found that many 
organisations mean many different degrees 
and different standards of efficiency. There 
are tewer architects than doctors, and the 
need for singleness of standard (with due 
regard to specialisation), and uniformity of 
etiquette enforced by one body to which all 
belong is ali the more essential. This has 
been recognised by the Society of Architects 
as being so important that it has expressed 
its willingness, when at its zenith of pro- 
sperity, to sink its independent existence in 
order to secure it. The sacrifice is not a 
small one, and the terms of its acceptance 
should be generous; but thev, as already said, 
are not properly open to discussion in these 
pages at the present time. 

G. A. T. MIDDLETON. 


Employment of Architectural Assistants in 

the Civil Service. 

Str,—Now that a Federation of Un- 
established Civil Servants is actually in being, 
may I suggest, through the medium of your 
paper, the advisability of all temporary archi- 
tectural draughtsmen throughout the Service 
forming an association of their own, so that 
delegates may be sent to the above Federa- 
tion, and that steps may be taken to secure 
for these members of the profession a regular 
scale of pay, annual increments of salary, 
and security of tenure? This, of course, means 
the abolition of temporary appointments and 
the placing of the men on the, establishment. 

There are many offices employing architects 
who are often designated by other titles. 
Among these offices may be mentioned the 
Oftice of Works, Local Government Board, 
Board of Agriculture, Admiralty (Director of 
Work Department), War Office (Director of 
Barrack Construction’s Department and the 
Department of the Director of Fortification 
and Works), Board of Works, Ireland, and 
various others. 

These staffs are seething with discontent, 
the conditions of service being such as to 
utterly dishearten men. Professional men are 
paid a less wage than a mechanic gets, in- 
creases of salary are rarely given, and after 
ten or twenty years’ service men are turned 
adrift with a bonus of a few pounds. 

There is no reason why every one of these 
men should not receive a permanent appoint- 
ment, for if any fluctuation of work arises in 
any particular department this could be met 
by the transference of men to a department 
where work is more brisk. 
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Considering the specialised character of 
architectural work in the various departments, 
it is grossly unjust to discharge a man after 
he has given the best years of his life to the 
service of the State, for the general prac- 
titioner is somewhat chary of employing an 
ex-Government servant, whom he considers is 
somewhat out of touch with private work. 

Is it not an anomaly that clerks in the 
Service, who receive all their training after 
joining, should have regular increases of salary 
to a decent maximum, security of tenure, and 
pensionable rights, while technically-trained 
men who have received an expensive pro- 
fessional education before entering the Service 
are treated with less consideration than the 
most junior boy clerk. 

Surely it is time something was done to im- 
prove the position of these humble members 
of the architectural profession? 

Nit DEsPERANDUM. 


Licentiates, R.1.B.A. 

Sir,—In the Correspondence column of 
May 12 Mr. Hiorns states, “And the Licen- 
tiates are to be added to, not by men 
admitted within the twelve months’ period 
originally fixed, or even within the limits 
of the so-called extension, but by men who, 
while at present too young to become Licen- 
tiates, will be so elected on attaining the 
age of thirty years.’’ 1 was not aware of 
this, and should be glad to hear under what 
conditions. 

Seeing that, rightly or wrongly, the class 
of Licentiates now exists, it seems to me only 
fair that assistants who, although now less 
than thirty years of age, have been in the 
profession for a certain number of years, and 
more especially those who are “students” 
of the R.I.B.A., ought to have the option 
ol becoming Licentiates when they reach the 
required age. 

In my case, although I hope to pass the 
R.I.B.A. Final Examination before I am 
thirty, I have no guarantee of membership, 
while I see other assistants in my _ locality 
who have not studied thoroughly for the pro- 
fession becoming members merely because 
they are a few years older than myself. 

PRovincraL STUDENT. 


——_---2——__ 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of May 18, 1861. 


Sir Christopher Wren and His Times. 

Ir may be interesting to draw a parallel 
between our Dr. Wren, the amateur of 
England, and his contemporary, Dr. Perrault, 
the amateur of Paris. Perrault, who was 
nearly twenty years the senior of Wren, was 
by profession a physician, although it is not 
considered that he was successful in that 
vocation. 

In 1665 our young architect (for he was 
now but thirty-three) journeyed to Paris. 
In the spring of next year Dr. Wren (as he 
was still designated) returned home. His 
travels had not been pursued beyond Paris. 
There are some intellects which do not work 
on the laborious collection of illustrations, 
but rather on certain abstracted principles 
which are more or less readily but almost 
unconsciously grasped. I fancy the intellect 
of Wren was of this stamp. _If so, I can easily 
understand that he deemed the impressions, 
which he had acquired in Paris to be enough 
for his purpose. ‘‘ When you have seen one 
green field,” says Dr. Johnson, “you have 
seen all green fields”; just so to certain 
minds when they have seen one great 
city they have seen all great cities. At all 
events, Wren seems to have been satisfied with 
the sight of Paris ; books, drawings, and his 
own fancy would do the rest. And so they 
did. And, curiously enough, it has been 
pointed out, in view of the graceful propor 
tions and carefully moulded details of such @ 
building as St. Paul’s, that where this great 
architect repudiates the fripperies of the 
school of Bernini, and swerves from what 
was the precedent of his day, he leans by 
some inexplicable instinct invariably towar® 
the then unknown manner of the Greeks; 
one of the most remarkable instances 0D 
record of that natural elegance of conception 
which in its modest simplicity and subdu 
power is the ultimate perfection 0 
highest art. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


The leading article “deals with the Royal 
Academy Exhibition, domestic work beirg 
considered. 


Our second leading article is upon the proposed 
“St, Paul’s Bridge,’ and reference is made to 
the plan by Wren which was before the 
Parliamentary Committee which has just 
considered and approved the Corporation's 
scheme (p. 602). 


Notes (p. 603) include ‘‘St. John’s College, 
Cambridge ” ; “ Mr. Walter Creaves”’; ‘‘ The 
Daily Mail Ideal Home Competition”; and 
“Sir Thomas Brock, R.A.” 


An article on ‘‘ The Royal Scottish Academy ”’ 
appears on p. 604, 


A short article on ‘“‘ More Painters’ Architec- 
ture”’ is given on p. 605 (illustrated). 


At the Design Club on Saturday a discussion 
on ‘Art and the State’? was opened by Mr. 
W. R. Colton, A.R.A. (p. 608). 


In “Competition News” (p. 609) will be 
found some notes on the “‘ Castle-street Improve- 
ment Scheme, Swansea,” and illustrations of the 
winning and the second premiated designs. 


Book notices (p. 619) include : ‘“‘ Old English 
Mezzotints”’; ‘“‘ The Churches of Surrey, the 
Churches of Norfolk, and the Churches and 
Religious Houses of the Isle of Wight”; 
“The Materials of the Painter’s Craft”; 
“Studies in the Decorative Art of Japan” ; 
“The Beautiful Necessity”; and ‘ Heimatliche 
Bauweise.”” 


In Correspondence Column (p. 611) Mr. 
W. S. Purchon replies to letters which appeared 
in our issue for April 28 dealing with his article 
on “ Architectural Education and the Institute 
Examinations”’ in the previous issue. Mr. 
G. A. T. Midd'eton writes on ‘‘ Unity in the 
Architectural Profession.” 
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The Monthly Historical Review (p. 615) 
includes the tenth article on the ‘‘ French Royal 
Palaces ”—1.c., The Luxembourg (continued) and 
the Elysée ; an article on the ‘‘ Exhibitions at 
Rome in 1911” ; and Notes. 


The ay : Trade Section (p. 621) 
contains: ‘“‘ Arbitrators in Engineering and 
Building Contracts”’; ‘‘ Field-made Tackle 


for Concrete Building” ; “‘ Slating and Tiling ” ; 
‘* Projected New Buildings in the Provinces ” ; 
‘“‘ Applications under the London Building 
Act,” ete, 


A report of the annual dinner of the Quantity 
Surveyors’ Association appears on p. 624, 


An abstract of a lecture, entitled ‘‘ The 
Spirit of the Age,” by Mr. S. S. Ramsey, 
delivered before the Liverpool University 
Architectural Society recently, appears on 
p. 624, 


Legal Column (p. 626) includes an article 
on ‘*‘ Taxation of Land: Form VIII.” 


Law Reports (p. 627) include: ‘“‘ Whiteley 
v. Taylor—Surveyors’ Action for Fees.” 


eel 


MEETINGS. 





Saturpay, May 20. 

Institution of Municipal Engineers.—Visit to the works 
of Messrs. Chittenden & Simmons, Ltd., Borough 
Green, Kent. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to Aber- 
dour and neighbourhood. 

Northern Architectural Association.—Meeting at New- 
castle, and visits to the following works:—(l) The 
General Post Office Extensions; (2) the Northern 
Conservative Club new premises. 


Monpay, May 22. 


Royal Institute of British Architects.—Mr. R. Anning 
Bell on “ Painted Relief.’’ Lantern illustrations. 8 p.m. 
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WEDNESDAY, May 24, 

Royal Society of Arts.—Mr. Frank M. Andrews (New 
York) on “‘ Architecturein America.”’ Sir Aston Webb, 
C.B., R.A., F.R.I.B.A., will preside. 8 p.m. 

Concrete Institute—Mr. R. W. Vawdrey, B.A., on 
** Reinforced Concrete ’’—V. 


TuHuRspAY, May 25. 
The Surveyors’ Institution (Country Meeting at Liver- 
pool).—Two days’ meeting. 
Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 
Fripay, May 26. 
The Royal Institution.—Professor Gilbert Murray, 
M.A., on “ The Greek Chorus as an Art Form.” 9 p.m. 


Saturpay, May 27. 

Architectural Associati: n Athletic Club.—Annual sports 
on the new club ground at Boreham Wood, Elstree. 
2.30 p.m. 

The Society ef Engineers (Incorporated).—Annual 
dinner, Criterion Restaurant. 6.30for 7 p.m. Mr. F. G. 
Bloyd, President, in the chair. After the dinner there 
will be a conversazione and concert. 

Institution of Municipal and County Engineers.— 
Metropolitan District Meeting to be held at Woolwich. 
The following papers will be taken as read :—‘* Wool- 
wich and Some of Its Works Since 1905,”’ by Mr. J. Rush 
Dixon, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer ”’ ; ‘‘ Description 
of the Woolwich Footway Tunnel Under Thames,” by 
Mr. E. H. Tabor, M.Inst.C.E., Resident Engineer. 


——___-+->_2— 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 





Imperial College of Science and Technology 
and Royal School of Mines. 





aA HE new buildings for the Imperial 

| College of Science, including the 
Royal School of Mines and the 
extension to the Central Technical 
College in Exhibition-road, are now in course of 
erection on sites given for the purpose in Prince 
Consort-road by the Commissioners of the 1851 
Exhibition. 

The portion now being erected and shown in 
the illustration is on the corner site of Prince 
Consort-road and Exhibition-road, and extends 
from the late Alfred Waterhouse’s building for 
the Central Technical College to the late Sir 
Arthur Blomfield’s building for the College of 
Music. It will include the Mining, Metal- 
lurgical, and Geological Departments of the 
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By Mr. John C: Rogers. 


the Silver Medal. 
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Royal School of Mines and the engineering 
extension of the Central Technical College. 

The Mining Department includes a minin 
shed, 100 ft. by 120 ft., in which is being fitted 
up, under the advice of Mr. Walter McDermott, 
a complete full-size mining plant, the whole of 
the equipment being provided by the Bessemer 
Memorial Committee, and is expected to be the 
most complete in the country. At the end of 
this shed are the Metallurgical furnaces, and 
over it the large assay laboratory, 120 ft. by 40ft., 


THE BUILDER. 


which is now being fitted up by the Morgan 
Crucible Company with sixty-five furnaces 
and crucibles of various types. 

The further accommodation for metallurgy 
consists of a lecture theatre, 48 ft. by 32 ft.; 
advanced laboratory for electric metallurgy, 
pyrometry, specialised assay laboratory, micro- 
graphy, professors’ rooms, classrooms, etc. 
Accommodation for mining, two large lecture 
theatres, museum, 72 ft. by 40 ft.; drawing 
office, 72 ft. by 40 ft.; departmental library, 
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By Mr. John C. Rogers. 


(May 19, Ig11, 


classrooms, and workshops. The accommoda.- 
tion for geology comprises lecture theatre, 48 ft, 
by 32 ft.; three large drawing offices, museum 
86 ft. by 40 ft; chemical and research labora. 
tories, rooms for palzontology, petrology 
mineralogy, rock-cutting, and economics 
laboratory. 

The extension of the Central Technical College 
provides for a top-lighted laboratory, 150 ft, 
by 110 ft. ; an hydraulic laboratory, 180 ft. by 
45 ft., going through two floors, which will be 
one of the great features of this department, 
In it every appliance will be provided for the 
measurement of the flow of water through pipes 
and channels, through notches, orifices, and 
weirs, the study of hydraulic turbines, centri. 
fugal pumps, water motors, etc. Also a 
—— for railway engineering, 110 ft. by 

8 ft. ; 

Ample arrangement is made for lecture 

theatres, classrooms, and drawing oflices in 


connexion with specialised study in advanced: 


work in connexion with structural engineering,. 
marine engineering, and naval architecture, 
railway engineering, aeronautics, surveying, 
etc., drawing offices, and lecture theatre. 

This work is being done under the direction of 
Professor Dalby, the Dean of the College. 

The plan of the building is in equal bays or 
units of 12 ft. 6 in. each, and the partitions are 
movable, so that these rooms can be altered, 
enlarged, or reduced as the exigencies of the 
teaching staff require. 

This principle of units has affected the 
external elevations, which is kept simple, and 
will depend for its effect on the repetition of 
features and continuous horizontal cornice. 
The building will be faced throughout with 
Portland stone. 

The power for running most of the machinery, 
which is very considerable, will be electricity ; 
while the heating will be hot water. 

The first contracts have been let to Messrs. 
Killby & Gayford and Messrs. Dove Bros., and 
Mr. H. W. G. Tanner is the clerk of works. 

Sir Aston Webb, R.A., is the architect. 





The Rand Regiments Memorial. 

THIS monument is about to be erected in the 
Eckstein Park, Johannesburg, as a memorial 
to the men of the Rand regiments who did such 
noble work during the war. 

It consists of four intersecting arches; the two 
high arches emphasising the wide avenues, and 
the two smaller ones will face tke shorter 
avenues. 

It will be surmounted by a figure of Peace. 

At each corner of the memorial there will be 


a shallow pond, reflecting the surrounding 


trees, as well as the monument itself. 

The names of those who died in the war will 
be carved on the jambs at the sides of the 
archways. 

A perspective view of this may be seen at the 
Royal Academy Exhibition this year. 

Mr. E. L. Lutyens is the architect. 


Royal Academy Schools, 1910. 
Smnver Mepat Measured Drawines: “ THE 
CoLLEGE ”’ AT WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 
Tue building known as “The College” at 
Westminster School is, in fact, a new dormitory 
erected early in the XVIIIth century, and 
encloses one side of the Dean’s or College Garden. 
Before this the old Granary of the Abbey 
(situated at the south-east corner of Dean’s-yard) 
served the purpose of dormitory, but 1t was 
becoming ruinous, and Sir Edward Hannes, an 
old Westminster boy, bequeathed _ 1,000. 
towards rebuilding it on its existing site, and 
enjoined the Dean and Chapter to consult Wren 
and Dean Aldrich. Wren found it impractie- 
able to rebuild on the old arches, and was 
adverse to spending money on repairs. 
Unfortunately both the testator and Dean 
Aldrich died in the same year in which Wren 
prepared his design for a new building on a var 
in the College garden. Trouble to the extent 
of litigation ensued over the proposal, and in 
1721 tne Lords decreed in favour of the garden 
site. 
Subscriptions were raised and the matter 
entrusted to the Earl of Burlington, Wrens 
design being abandoned. The resulting a 
ture can no doubt be ascribed to the Earl, bu 
probably assisted by an architect unknown. 
The ground floor now shut in was rg? y 
open to the garden as a cloister walk, to wie 
state it-has been restored on these oT 
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MONTHLY HISTORICAL REVIEW. 





te 





century the Luxembourg’ was 
utilised in much the same way as 
Hampton Court at the present day as a kind 
of superior almshouse for Court pensioners. 
Many of its larger rooms were partitioned 
up and a large portion of the palace gradually 
fell into a state of dilapidation. On the 
accession of Louis XVI, the principal suites 
were granted to the King’s brother, the Count 
of Provence, afterwards Louis XVIII., for 
whom Soufflot, the architect of the 
Panthéon, made a scheme for enlargement 
1776, aud Chalgrin, the future architect 
of the Are de I’Etoile, another in 1781; 
but the Revolution was at hand and funds 
were too scanty to allow of their; execution. 
Having refrained from emigrating for two 
years after the outburst of the storm, the 
Count and Countess of Provence started for 
the frontier on the same night as the King 
and Queen (June 20, 1791), but they took 
more sensible and less ostentatious measures, 
and, unlike their ill-fated relatives, made good 
their escape to Belgium. 
The Palace was then confiscated by the 
Convention, and utilised as a prison. Its 
immates were principally persons of high 


} ) cx G the greater part of the XVIIIth 


Tank, and included the aged Maréchal and - 


Maréchale de Noailles, the Vicomte de 
uharnais and his wife, the future 
mpress Joséphine ; but later also some of 
the plebeian leaders, Hébert, Danton, and 
uille Desmoulins, After the Thermi- 
dorian reaction the painter David, the ally 
of Robespierre, took his place among them. 
More fortunate than some of his acquain- 
tances who had preceded him in the same 
Prison, and whom he had refused to save, 
f escaped execution, employing his enforced 
_ m sketching his ‘ Sabine Women.” 
mong the victims of his time-serving 
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Fig. 1. Palais de l’Elysée. 


THE FRENCH ROYAL PALACES.—x. 
THE LUXEMBOURG (continued) AND THE ELYSEE. 


inaction was Mme. Chalgrin, whose portrait 
he had painted, but who had rejected his 
amorous advances. Chalgrin himself seems 
also to have been confined in the Luxem- 
bourg for a time, but survived the Terror, 
and in 1791 was employed by the Executive 
Directory to restore the Palace as the seat of 
the Government. He replaced de Brosse’s 
central staircase by a columned vestibule 
between the court and the garden, and made a 
new entrance on the right of the court, 
leading to a new and more imposing staircase 
which occupies the greater part of the right 
wing, a change involving the dispersal of 
Rubens’s decorations. <A little later (1804) 
he arranged a Senate Hall on the upper 
floor of thé main block with its tribune in the 
old chapel, and, following the example 
recently set at the Palais Bourbon, adopted 
the semicircular form, which has _ since 
become almost universal for Parliament 
Halls. Fig. 2 represents it during the trial 
of the ministers of Charles X. after the 
Revolution of 1830. The Luxembourg was 
the scene of the imprisonment and trial of 
Marshal Ney after Waterloo, and of Louis 
Napoleon aiter his mad descent on Boulogne, 
in 1840. The enlarged Senate of the Second 
Empire, finding itself intolerably crowded 
in such narrow quarters, commissioned 
Alexandre de Gisors to enlarge the palace. 
This he did by extending it towards the garden, 
giving the main block three pavilions in its 
depth instead of two, and hereby modifying 
the original proportions rather unfavourably ! 
He thus found room for a new and larger 
Senate Hall, of similar plan to Chalgrin’s, 
between the old garden facade and his new 
one, which is a. replica of it. With one or 
two brief interruptions, the Luxembourg has 
remained from that time to this in the peaceful 
occupation of the Upper Chamber, and its 








buildings have suffered no more tragic fate 
than sundry slight internal alterations and 
redecorations., 

The Palais de ]’Elysée, the official abode 
of the Head of the French State and the 
only palace in Paris which remains primarily 
a residence, has no such royal origin as most 
of the others which form the subject of these 
articles. Indeed, though its importance 
under various other régimes has been con- 
siderable, its connexion with the old royal 
family has been of the slightest. Though an 
existence of hard upon two centuries is a 
very respectable one for a building in a busy 
capital noted for its love of change, the 
Elysée is younger by nearly a century than 
any of the palaces hitherto described. 

In the later years of Louis XIV., the 
nobility, fleeing the dulness of a priest-ridden 
Court, flocked back from Versailles to Paris. 
and the return of the Government during 
the Regency, which followed the aged King’s 
death, favoured the movement. The districts 
to the west of the city on both banks of the 
Seine were soon covered with a series of 
magnificent mansions. Henri de la Tour 
d’ Auvergne, Count of Evreux, obtained from 
the Regent Orleans a grant of land among 
the market gardens on the south side of the 
Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, stretching 
almost to the Champs Elysées, and com- 
missioned the architect, Armand Mollet, to 
design him a mansion of the most sumptuous 
order. The count, though only a younger 
son, was able to do things in a lavish style, 
for he had married—for her money—an 
heiress, the daughter of the self-made 
Crozat, the richest man in Paris. “‘ The 
little ingot,”’ as the countess was nicknamed 
by the aristocratic family into which she 
had married, got little but her title as her 
share of the matrimonial bargain. Her 







































































































































Fig. 2. The Luxembourg: Chambre des Pairs in 1831. 


(From Pugin’s ‘‘ Paris and its Environs.’’) 


husband rapidly ran through what he could 
lay hands on of her fortune, squandering it 
in the lavish entertainment of his fellow 
officers in a crack regiment, in a princely 
hunting establishment, and on _ equally 
expensive mistresses of his own rank. Many 
great ladies in that age were content with 
such a state of affairs and sought compensa- 
tion for marital neglect in other quarters ; 
but either the count’s conduct was more 
than usually unblushing, or the countess’ 
“‘ bourgeois ”’ origin gave her stricter views, 
in any case she retired to her father’s house 
long before the new mansion’s completion. 
It was, perhaps, for this reason that as regards 
both structure and decoration the works 
were not terminated at her death in 1729, 
though begun in 1718, nor even during the 
count’s tenure of the property. It was 
reserved for the Marquise de Pompadour, 
who purchased it in 1752, to give the finishing 
touches with the help of her architect, the 
younger |’Assurance, who made certain 
alterations in the plan. 

Thus completed, the Hdtel d’Evreux 
was a particularly splendid example of a great 
house of the period, and is specially com- 
mended for its distribution by Blondel, 
from whose “ Architecture Francaise ” the 
plan (Fig. 3) is taken. It is in almost all 
respects typical of its class and period in 
its arrangements. The divergence between 
the house and the street frontage is con- 
cealed by a break in the screen wall. The 
Court of Honour, one of the largest 
in Paris, had one. end rounded and was 
entered through a stately gateway. It was 
flanked by base-courts, round which low 
buildings containing the servants’ offices 
were grouped, the stables to the right, the 
kitchens to the left, the house proper occupy- 
ing the further end and alone rising to any 
considerable height. Unlike the houses of 
a century earlier, which were but one room 
deep and spread out to the full width of the 
site, the Hdétel d’Evreux followed the newer 
fashion by being gathercd up into a more 
compact plan, permitting of lateral windows. 
Entering by an open vestibule, the guests 
were ushered into a large hall on the right, 
from which they found their way through 
the First and Second Ante-chambers into 
the Saloon, the scene of the more ambitious 
entertainments. Beyond that they passed 
through the State Bedchamber, saluting, as 
they did so, the richly-hung State bed which 
still occupied its traditional prominent 
position behind a gilded balustrade, and 
finally reached the Great Cabinet, the inner- 
most sanctum reserved for the hosts and 
their intimates. In the remaining angle 
was a “cabinet with alcove ”—probably the 
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from St. Petersburg in 1725 shortly after the 
death of hisemployer, Peter the Great. Much 
of his work at the Elysée has survived to the 
present day, and is as fine as anything of the 
kind — comparable, in fact, with the cop. 
temporary work of Verberckt at Versailles 
which it rivals in delicacy of execution 
and vigour of design (Fig. 4). Together 
they represent the finest flower of Rococo art, 
While they share the graceful shell work, the 
** rocaille ’’ ornament, the trellis panels, the 
delicate sprays, and the contrasted scrolls, 
Pineau’s manner is distinguished from 
Verberckt’s by his fondness for lithe dragons 
and chimeras, and for flourishes ending in 
birds’ heads, as well as by the absence of the 
palm-motive, and the small use made of 
twining garlands. ‘“ The shells and arabesques 
on the golden panels of the Elysée,” says Lady 
Dilke in her ‘‘ French Decoration and Furi. 
ture of the XVIIIth century,” “are 
enlivened by fantastic -birds of 
rare elegance, the opposing curves of whose 
plumage are balanced with an instinct that 
is the perfection of art; but an even more 
characteristic part of the decoration is to be 
found in the fine frieze of dragons drawn 
with that accent of refined energy that gives 
a special attraction to the whole work.” 
Madame de Pompadour cannot often have 
enjoyed her Parisian “ pied--terre,”’ for the 
occasions when she could take a holiday 
lady’s bedroom with its wardrobe and ante- from the arduous task of enlivening the 
chamber. Two staircases, a state one and a perpetual boredom of Louis XV. at Ver. 
private one, occupied a pair of pavilions  sailles and Marly. Choisy and Bellevue, were 
projecting at the angles towards the court. rare indeed. At her death in 1764 the 
Outside these to the right was the bath-house, Hd6tel passed to her brother, the Marquis de 
to the left the master’s private suite, with a Marigny, whose good taste had such a 
study which opencd on to a trellis arbour salutary influence in his exercise of the office 
ending in a fountain and grotto. Both the of Director of the Royal Works. He did 
ptivate suites gave on to a partly-enclosed much toimprove the laying out of the Champs 
flower garden, while the reception suite, Elysées, and formed the avenue that bears 
with its five rooms “en enfilade,’”’ opened his name. It was at this time, too, that the 
on to a broad terrace, raised several stages mansion acquired the name of Elysée, which 
above the main garden, which was laid out under Louis XVI., when it had become the 
in quincunxes, avenues, and parterres. property of the Duchess of Bourbon, was 
The chief glory of the house lay in the expanded into Elysée-Bourbon. On her 
beauty of its internal decorations, which joining the emigrés during the Revolution 
were carried out principally before 1733 by it was confiscated by the State, and in 1806 
the celebrated designer and woodcarver, was purchased by Prince Murat, the husband 
Nicolas Pineau, who returned to France of Napoleon’s sister Caroline, who held a 
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Fig. 3. Hétel d’Evreux (now Palais de l’Elysée). Plan in 1752. 
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brilliant and luxurious Court there during 
the palmy days of the Empire. 

When Murat became King of Naples in 
1808, he sold the Elysée to Napoleon, whose 
roperty it remained till 1815 ; and it was here, 
not to the Tuileries, that the latter returned 
after Waterloo to sign his final abdication. 
\fter the Restoration period, during which 
it was occupied for a time by the Duke and 
Duchess of Berry and their son, the future 
legitimist Pretender, the Duke of Bordeaux 
and Count of Chambord, Louis Napoleon 
used it as a jumping-off place for regaining 
the Tuileries. In 1849 the Elysée was 
assigned to him as his official residence as 
President of the Second Republic ; and in its 
Council-chamber he prepared the coup d'état 
of December, 1851. But on his proclama- 
tion as Emperor of the French in the following 
year he moved into the Palace of the Kings. 
” Under his reign the Elysée Palace was very 
largely rebuilt by the architect Lacroix. 
though the new elevations were in great 
measure modelled on the old. The new 
entrance-gate, for instance, and the portion 
of a court (Figs. 1 and 5) are strongly 
reminiscent of Mollet’s original design. The 
palace also owes to the Second Empire the 
decoration of the “‘ Grand Cabinet,” a fine 
example of the art of Robert de Cotte, 
transferred thither fromi the destroyed 
Chiteau of Bercy. Thanks to its position 
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Fig. 5. Palais de l’Elysée. Garden Court. 


in the zone first captured by, the troops of the 
Republic in their attack on the forces of the 
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Fig. 4. Palais de l’Elysée. Panelling by Pineau in Council Chamber. 
(From Lady Dilke’s “French Decoration and Furniture in the XVIIIth Century.” Messrs. Bell & Sons.) 
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Commune, the Elysée passed almost. 
unscathed through the battles of May 22 
and 23, 1871, and, escaping the incendiary 
designs of the Communists, survived to be 
the home of the Presidents of the Third 
Republic. The chief change under this rule 
has been the erection of a large ballroom 
in the garden by President Sadi Carnot. 

If less tragic and less august in its origin. 
and career than the royal houses with which 
these articles have grouped it, the Palais de- 
’Elysée has not been .without historical 
associations of a somewhat varied order. It 
has counted among its inmates members of 
the old aristocracy, one of the most famous 
of royal mistresses, and a succession of princes 
of the royal and imperial houses, before it was 
graced by the bourgeois Court of the Presi- 
dents. It was inhabited by Macmahon, Grévy, 
and Carnot, and has witnessed the tawdry 
snobbery of Felix Fauré, and: the blame- 
less domesticities of Monsieur Loubet and 
Monsieur Falliéres. Its comparatively incon- 
spicuous position and unimposing architecture 
are doubtless better suited to the democratic 
forms and egalitarian ideals of a republican 
State than any of tke historic palaces of 
kings and queens could have been, while it 
is less likely to inspire dangerous ambitions.. 
With its peaceful and relatively unexciting 
career we may terminate this sketch of the 
intramural Palaces of Paris, with the hope of 
one day dealing in a similar manner with the- 
suburban and provincial Palaces of France. 





THE EXHIBITIONS AT ROME. 
IN 1911.—I. 


TuE celebrations of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the proclamation of the Italian kingdom. 
include two exhibitions—an industrial exhi- 
bition at Turin and an artistic and historical. 
exhibition in Rome. The latter is not a 
single exhibition, but is in reality divided 
into four distinct parts, divided from one- 
another in locality as well as in conception 
and subject. There is, first of all, the 
Archeological Exhibition at the Baths of 
Diocletian ; then the Exhibition of Retro- 
spective Art at Castel S. Angelo; then the 
Exhibition of Modern Art at the so-called 
Valle Giulia (between the Villa di Papa 
Giulio III and the Villa Borghese); and, 
lastly, the Ethnographical Exhibition on the- 
site of the former drillground (Piazza 
d’Armi) on the righthand of the Tiber, 
opposite to the Valle Giulia, and connected 
with it by a new bridge in reinforced 
concrete. 

The present article will be devoted to the- 
description of the first, the second demands. 
treatment by itself, while the third, in which 
almost every nation has a separate pavilion, 
would require considerable length; but. 
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it may be noted with legitimate satisfaction 
that the British pavilion, which adds a 
wonderful room of XVIIIth century and 
early XIXth century masterpieces and a 
very interesting collection of Pre-Raphaelite 
works to a good representative exhibition of 
works by modern painters and sculptors, 
is on all hands pronounced to be the best and 
finest show of them all. The fourth, though 
Officially inaugurated on the birthday of 
Rome, during the visit of Prince Arthur of 
Connaught, was at that time quite incom- 
plete, and was only opened to the public 
in. the early days of May. Besides the 
general buildings, there are distinct pavilions 
representing each of the regions of Italy, 
in which the finest and most character- 
istic works of art and architecture of that 
region are imitated and blended into a 
more or less harmonious whole. The 
Archeological Exhibition, on the other 
hand, takes little account of Italy itself. 
Rome is already an exhibition, and Italy 
provides such wealth of material that it 
would have been a hopeless and a useless task 
to attempt to select the best and bring it 
together in Rome, had it even been feasible. 
But the conception of Professor Lanciani, 
the chief organiser of this exhibition, was a 
very fine and an entirely novel one—that 
each of the thirty-six provinces of the Roman 
Empire should send its contribution, so as 
to show the debt that each owed to Rome 
and to Italy. And the appeal has been a 
successful one; most of the provinces have 
sent reproductions—casts, photographs, or 
models—of the finest monuments of art and 
architecture, and the most important docu- 
ments of history that they possess. Here, it 
is necessary to say, Romano-British anti- 
quities are not as well or as strongly repre- 
sented as they might and should have been ; 
and it is as well to remember that the 
administration of antiquities by the State, 
while it has undoubted disadvantages, 
renders it far more easy for a nation to give 
of its best to an exhibition of this kind. 
Nor is the opportunity of co-operation gone, 
for this exhibition will, it has been already 
decided, continue to exist in some permanent 
form, and the casts at least will remain in 
Rome. The exhibition as a whole teaches us in 
the main two things—that the art of Rome 
did not suppress or supersede the vigorous 
provincial art which flourished in many parts 
of the Empire, and that the type of Roman 
civilisation, while very similar all the world 
over, was yet not imposed as a uniformity, 
but varied much in the different provinces. 
Alongside of the Roman Capitolium, the 
‘sign of Roman dominion, erected in every 
municipality, there were temples of a variety 
of local gods, as a rule identified also with 
Roman deities, but preserving their own 
character. In matters of Government Rome 
displayed great judgment in making use of 
local institutions. In Britain, as we learn 
from an inscription found at Caerwent, in 
Monmouthshire, the tribal system was 
retained as a means of government, so that 
the tribal council of the Silures were able to 
erect a statue to the Roman governor of the 
province. 

To attempt to describe in detail the monu- 
ments of which reproductions are exhibited 
would be to write a description of the Roman 
Empire ; but a few more salient points may 
be briefly noticed here. 

Entering the vast halls of the Baths, we 
reach first of all a space devoted to monu- 
ments erected by, or associated with, 
Augustus, the founder of the Empire—a 
‘east of the splendid statue of him found in 
Rome last summer, the ownership of which 
is still a matter of dispute; the inscription 
and the reliefs of the arch of Susa in the 
Cottian Alps, which every traveller who 
approaches Italy by the Mont Cenis may see 
in the valley far below him. In the next room 
is a reconstruction of a portion of the building 
in the Campus Martius, which has recently 
been proved to be the Temple of Hadrian, 
the lofty base of which was decorated with 
figures representing the various provinces 
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and with trophies. There is also a splendid 
model of the Palace of Diocletian at Spalato, 
with the plans, drawings, and reconstructions 
which accompany it. These are the work of 
M. Hébrard, a former student of the French 
Academy in Rome. The third and last of this 
series of rooms, next to the entrance to the 
Church of S. Maria degli Angeli (the, tepi- 
darium of the Baths, converted into a church 
by Michelangelo), is devoted to Roma 
Aeterna, and contains, among other things, 
a splendid reconstruction of ancient Rome 
in plan by M. Chédanne, another former 
student of the French Academy. The huge 
model of Ancient Rome, on the scale of 
1: 1,000, which has only just been termi- 
nated by M. Bigot, who has long been working 
‘at it at the Villa Medici, occupies a room to 
itself—one of the domed halls of the Baths, 
approached, however, from the other side of 
the church. 

Returning to the entrance, we commence 
our tour through the rooms devoted to the 
various provinces. First, we reach Aquileia, 
in ancient times actually a part of Italy, a 
place which, though hardly a single vestige 
of its ancient buildings remain above ground, 
has an extremely fine museum of inscriptions 
and sculptures. We next reach the provinces 
included in the modern Austria, Hungary, 
and the Balkan States, the two Pannonias, 
the two Moesias, and Illyricum. We may 
specially note the plans of Carnuntum and 
Aquincum, and several interesting tomb- 
stones from both these towns, while on the 
opposite wall is the great monument of 
Adamklissi in the Dobrudja, in Lower 
Moesia, near the mouth of the Danube, by 
some scholars believed to commemorate 
a victory over the barbarians gained in the 
early days of the reign of Augustus. The 
sculptural decorations of the base are in the 
form of panels with reliefs, divided by bands 
of foliage, which show no trace of Greek 
influence, and probably represent a purely 
Roman tradition. Others hold that this 
monument also belongs to the time of Trajan, 
who certainly erected a municipality, called 
Tropzum Trajani, on the site, and set up an 
inscription in memory of the brave Roman 
soldiers who died for the State. 

A plan of this and of other Roumanian 
forts and reproductions of some of the more 
important inscriptions found there, including 
that of the war memorial of which we have 
just spoken, are placed somewhat further 
on in the Museum. We then reach the 
division allotted toGermany. Here wesee the 
sculptured column from Mainz, and one of 
the interesting reliefs from Trier representing 
the conveyance of great barrels of wine 
down the Moselle. There are also some fine 
photographs of the lofty monument at Igel 
and of the Roman camp on the Saalburg. 

Next comes the hall devoted to the three 
provinces of Gaul, which contains but little 
of provincial art, but rather productions of 
Greek and Roman chisels (such as the Venus 
of Arles) exported to these provinces for 
the delectation of their wealthy owners. 
There are also some models of the amphi- 
theatre at Nimes, of the Pont du Gard, and 
working models of Roman artillery (cata- 
puits, etc.). Hence we pass into the room 
devoted to Spain, in which are some interest- 
ing sculptures showing strongly the native 
Iberian art persisting under Roman rule. 
In this hall has also been re-erected an 
interesting tomb in the form of a small 
temple found near Chieti (Teate Marru- 
cinorum) in Eastern Italy some years ago, 
with reliefs representing a contest of gladia- 
tors held in the Forum, or some other public 
place of the town. They may represent a 
gladiatorial show actually given at the funeral 
of the deceased, one C. Lucius Storax. We 
return, and next pass to the smaller cloister 
of the Carthusian monastery, which occupied 
the site of the Frigidarium of the Baths ; 
on the way we are able to admire the inter- 
esting remains of the internal decoration of 
the latter, with its many small niches, 
illustrated by Piranesi in a well-known plate 
of the Vedute, and called by him the “ Avanzi 
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Superiori,” but until lately quite inaccgs. 
sible to the public. On one side of the 
cloister are grouped reproductions of the 
most celebrated treasures of gold and silver 
vessels and objects that have been found jp 
various parts of the Roman Empire—trom 
the treasure of Boscoreale, now in the 
Louvre, and that of the Esquiline, noy 
in the British Museum, to others, no leg 
beautiful, found in the provinces ; and even 
further to treasures from lands that never 
owned the Roman sway, such as Denmark. 
The pavement of the cloister is formed } 
a@ mosaic representing a combat with wild 
beasts, found in the remains of the village 
of Vicus Augustanus Laurentium (which 
Pliny the younger mentions as being situated 
near his Laurentine villa) on the coast of 
Latium, in the property of his Majesty the 
King of Italy, who takes a great personal 
interest in the excavations, and a wing of 
the cloister is to be set apart for objects found 
here, the arrangement of which is not yet 
completed. We may remember that it was 
in one of the many villas which lined the now 
desolate Latin shore that a fine copy of 
Myron’s “ Discobolus,”’ one of the best known, 
was found a few years ago, and we may hope 
that the royal excavations will continue to 
produce objects of interest. 

The other two sides of the cloister are 
devoted to the exhibit of the Greek Govem. 
ment, which has sent some 150 casts of the 
finest specimens of sculptures and some fine 
photographs of Greek sites. The exhibit, 
it is true, falls to some extent outside the 
ordinary limits, for the objects belong not to 
the Roman epoch, but to the finest period of 
Greek art. 

Retracing our steps, we now enter a large 
hall with two apses, part of the apodyteria, 
or dressing-rooms, of the Baths. Here are 
disposed (the arrangement is not yet quite 
complete) some reliefs from the Column of 
Trajan, representing the most characteristic 
scenes of the Dacian wars, and the inscrip- 
tions, etc., from Tropeum Trajani already 
mentioned. 

We then enter a long hall, at one extremity 
of which is a room devoted to Egypt. Here 
we may note especially some fine sculptures 
of the Imperial period, reproductions of the 
inscriptions cut by Roman soldiers upon the 
colossus of Rameses II., and a specially 


-interesting series of portraits from mummies 


of the Roman epoch painted upon pieces of 
cedarwood, some fine specimens of which, 
it may be remarked in parenthesis, were 
found by Professor Flinders Petrie during 
last winter’s work in Egypt, and will form 
one of the attractions of the annual exhibition 
of the British School of Archeology in Egypt. 
We next pass to the room devoted to 
Roman Africa, which means for practical 
purposes Algeria and Tunis, for Tripoli has 
not yet given to the world the treasures it 
possesses. Here we find that the French 
administration has sent splendid models and 
plans of Timgad and Dougga, the monuments 
of which are so marvellously well preserved 
as to make them perhaps the most interesting 
Roman sites that the world has to show. 
Casts, too, have been sent of the statues 
which formed the cargo of the shipwrecked 
vessel which lies off Mahadia on the Tunisian 
coast and has recently been explored by 
divers. Opposite is a fine series of large 
photographs from the Temple of Baalbek, 
sent by the German Government. : 
Next comes the British section, with 4 
map of the Roman Wall—the 6-in. survey, 
with the details marked upon it by Professor 
Haverfield—and plans of Silchester, Caerwent, 
and Corbridge; drawings of mosaics ~ 
the first and fresco paintings from the —_ , 
and casts of several (though by no means all) 
of the more important sculptured monuments 
such as the remarkable head of a Medusa (” 
from the Temple of Sul Minerva, at we 
the Lion and the Stag group, the head of t 
sun-god, and the Bellerophon (?) relief = 
Corbridge, the tombstone of a fe prone 
from Colchester, the altar dedicated to = 
ocean by the soldiers of the 6th Leg! 
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recently found at Newcastle, and the two 
important inscriptions from Caerwent. 
There is also a model of the Roman Baths at 
Bath, and some well preserved Roman tools 
(a plane may be especially mentioned), and 
some bronze fibula from Caerwent. Opposite 
is the Swiss section, with plans of Aventicum 
(Avenches) and other sites, and a good 
collection of small bronzes surmounted by 
lifesize bull’s head. 

Next comes the section devoted to Gallia 
Belgica, which was not ready for the opening 
of the Exhibition. The Belgian Government, 
however, has now sent its exhibits, and has 
also issued a small catalogue of the maps, 

hotographs, plans, and casts which are 
exhibited, the last including some fine small 
bronzes. 

We next pass into a room devoted mainly 
to monuments: belonging to Rome itself, 
though in the centre is the lofty trophy 
erected by Aemilius Paulus at Delphi after 
the victory of Pydna. Here we find on one 
side a reconstruction, not, as had been hoped, 
of the whole Ara Pacis Auguste, erected 
by Augustus in 9 B.C. to celebrate the restora- 
tion of peace throughout the Roman world, 
but of one angle of it. Most of the fragments 
of it, however, are there, whether as originals 
or as casts, and it is to be hoped that a 
complete reconstruction may one day be 
attempted. On the other side is the tomb 
of the Sulpicii Platorini, found near the 
Farnesina (famous for its frescoes by Giulio 
Romano, Baldassare Peruzzi, and Sodoma) 
during the construction of the embankment 
on the right bank of the Tiber. 

Finally, we pass into the garden which 
precedes the entrance to the Museo delle 
Terme, and find a complete reconstruction of 
the Temple at Ancyra in Galatia (the casts 
were made by an expedition specially sent 
there), on the walls of which are carved in 
Greek and Latin the Res Gestae Divi Augusti, 
the political will and testament, as it has been 
called, of the great founder of the Empire. 
In this document, the original of which was 
inscribed on two tablets of bronze set up in 
front of his mausoleum in Rome itself, while 
copies of it were placed on the Temples of 
Rome and Augustus all over the world, the 
Emperor recorded what he had done during 
his long reign, and to see it in the original is 
extraordinarily impressive. So indeed is 
the whole exhibition ; it is one thing for the 
student of history or art to read an inscription 
in a book and see a statue in a photograph, 
it is quite another to see the counterfeit 
presentment of the thing itself. Much 
remains to be done in the way of arrangement, 
as is natural. That the collection will be 
permanent seems now to be quite certain, but 
while the Baths themselves, now cleared of 
later additions, are among the most impres- 
sive buildings that Rome has to show, and 
especially in the warm days of spring are 
cool and pleasant to visit, they are too much 
exposed to atmospheric influences, and too 
cold in winter, to serve as a permanent home 
or drawings, maps, and plans, which, even 
a8 it is, are sensitive to the damp from the 
old bricks and mortar of the uncemented 
walls, Certainly the shell of the building 
would be admirably suited for a permanent 
museum of the Roman Empire, if the diffi- 
culties of adapting it to such a use do not 
Prove insuperable. At the very least we 
owe a great debt of gratitude to those who 

ave saved this splendid monument of 
antiquity from the baser uses to which it had 

n converted and have rendered it 
accessible for study and admiration. The 
ding as a whole (for we have only a 
part of it even now preserved to us) must have 
none of the most enormous and impressive 
“nstructions of antiquity, and as Signor 
a has well pointed out in his “ Lom- 

ardic Architecture” (and especially Vol. L., 
a 15 ff.), it is one of the most important of 
ph the student of construction, and con- 
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HISTORICAL NOTES. 


We quote the followin 
Macedonian extracts from an appeal issu 
Exploration. by the Committee of Mace- 
donian Exploration, whose 
Chairman is Dr. Arthur Evans :—“ Few fields of 
knowledge show a richer harvest of recent work 
than the history and archeology of the Nearer 
East. . In all this work !i.e., researches 
in Crete and Thessaly, at Troy, Ephesus, 
Milatus, Sparta, etc.] ; the cardinal 
discoveries have fallen mainly to the lot of 
British explorers. British travellers have also 
led the way in one other region, which borders 
on Greece, in those Balkan provinces of 
European Turkey which have so long been 
closed to research. Now, however, this terra 
incognita is rapidly being made accessible to 
scholars by recent changes in the Ottoman 
Empire. Preliminary journeys in Macedonia have 
shown that local conditions are exceptionally 
favourable to more systematic work. . . . . 
All scholars are agreed that.Macedonia holds 
the key to many problems from the early age 
of Greece down to the period of the Byzantine 
and Bulgarian Empires. Through this region 
successive northern invaders entered Greece, 
and through it also, at a later date, Hellenic 
culture passed into Central Europe. In the 
heart of the peninsula many ancient monu- 
ments are known to exist, few of which have 
been properly described. As a first 
campaign the Committee proposes to excavate 
an early site near Salonika, in a district where 
historic and prehistoric settlements are con- 
tiguous, and it may be easy to examine the 
remains of both with our expedition. +s 
The Committee, therefore, appeals confidently 
to scholars and to the public for support in 
this undertaking.” 


THE Antiquary. (in the April 
The Palace and May issues) contains an 
of Birsay. article giving the history of 
the great mansion of the Earls 
of Orkney, twelve miles from Kirkwall, known 
as Birsay, or Birsa, now an almost shapeless 
ruin. The spot, though one of the remotest on 
Mainland, was of some importance even from 
prehistoric times. The name is of Norse 
origin, signifying a hunting territory ; the Norse 
Jarls built a hunting lodge and a church on the 
site, and it became the first seat of a bishopric. 
No trace, however, remains of the buildings of 
this period. A castle—the palatium excellens of 
an old description—seems to have been built 
early in the XIVth century by the Earl of 
St. Clair, who held court at Birsay, as governor 
for James I. of Scotland. Of this building little 
is known, but some portions appear to have 
been worked into the great mansion, whose 
ruins are still to be seen, and which was erected 
about 1574 by Robert Stewart, a natural son 
of James V., in imitation of the Palace of 
Falkland, with a “‘ stately front and colon- 
nades”’ and “ several pleasant and diverting 
avenues about it.” John R. Tudor, who 
examined the ruins in 1878-80, describes it as 
occupying the four sides of a court measuring 
about 100 ft. by 60 ft. with projecting square 
towers at three angles. The palace, which was 
three stories high, was richly decorated intern- 
ally. According to a description written in 
1700, the ceilings of the first floor were painted 
with Scripture histories. The Earl who used 
every form of oppression on the people of 
Orkney, and built his palace by means of 
extortions and forced labour, was for centuries 
held in execration in the islands. His successor 
held a splendid court there, but after the Civil 
War, during which he was compromised in 
Montrose’s rising, it was abandoned and rapidly 
fell into decay. The roof fell in early in the 
XVIIIth century, the buildings began to be 
used as a quarry by the neighbours, and in 
February, 1868, a terrific gale nearly consum- 
mated their destruction by blowing down some 
30 ft. of the strong western facade with two 
tall ‘chimney-stacks, greatly impairing the 
imposing effect of the ruins. 


A CORRESPONDENT to the 
St. Dunstan’s Times of April 15, giving an 
Chapel, account of the most recent 
Glastonbury exploration carried out under 
Abbey. Mr. F. Bligh Bond, on the 
indications given by various 

documentary evidence, says: “‘ A measurement 
was taken and the ground opened at the pre- 
scribed distance west of St. Joseph’s Chapel 
(i.e., St. Mary’s), and at the exact point the 
angle of ‘a stone foundation was exposed. This 
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now turns out to be the western extremity of a 
buttress, and the actual west wall of the building 
discovered is about 5 ft. further east. During 
the past few weeks the whole of this wall has 
been excavated, together with the return walls 
on the north and south for the whole distance, 
and they show the remains of a rectangular 
building lying on the main axis of the Abbey 
ruins, and having an internal measurement of 
about 20 ft. by 15 ft. There are buttress pro- 
jections both at the east and west extremities, 
those on the west being larger than the others. 
The most considerable remains of walling are 
on the north side, and the east wall has been 
almost entirely cleared away, sufficient, however, 
being left to mark quite clearly its position. 
There are practically no remains of architectural 
features, as it is evident that the ground has 
been violently disturbed, and much of the 
original soil removed, in part for the construction 
of a roadway, which traversed the site from 
north to south. There are many evidences 
of fire. 

But in spite of the wholesale clearance of 
dressed stone work and any real architectural 
traces there remain two objects of peculiar 
interest—one a more ancient wall at a lower 
depth than the chapel footings, built of very 
perfectly squared stone and containing a well- 
formed drainage channel, The other—a part 
of the footings themselves—consists of two large 
blocks of Doulting freestone roughly squared 
and _ lying side by side across the breadth of the 
west wall and almost exactly in the centre of its 
length. Each stone is about 3 ft. long and 
18 in. wide or thereabouts. Each is flattened 
on the top and contains a rectangular groove 
about 6 in. wide and 2 in. deep. These grooves 
start about 2 in. from the eastern end of the 
stones and run the whole length of them west- 
wards. From their position and character 
they cannot be regarded as architectural 
features, as they must assuredly have been 
covered and probably below ground. What 
can they be? These shallow grooves have all 
the appearance of receptacles, and the conjecture 
naturally arises—Can they have been reposi- 
tories for relics? Their shape and size would 
—— that they would most conveniently 
hold leg or arm bones, and one wonders whether 
the relics of the great Dunstan (reputed or real) 
may not have found a secure hiding-place in 
these narrow chambers below the massive 
wall of the chapel. There they would have 
been safe from all interference so long as the 
chapel was standing, although as the grooves 
ran out to the western face of the wall they might 
be accessible to those who knew the secret, 
and at the same time be securely stopped in 
from the end and thus preserved from all 
contact with the destructive forces of air and 
moisture.” 


THe Times of April 14 con- 
tains a letter from Mr. H. 
Sandars, F.S.A., pointing out 
many inaccuracies in the 
account of the excavations at Old Cordoba, on 
which the article in our issue of Januarv 20 was 
based. It is satisfactory to hear from him that 
the damage described is due, not to careless 
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‘excavation, but to the frequent rifling of the 


ruins by seekers of hidden treasure and building 
material at earlier periods; that the breaking of 
glass and pottery, whose loss the previous 
writers attributed to the excavators, was per- 
formed a thousand years ago by the slaves of 
the inhabitants, who threw the fragments down 
the drains ; that the ‘‘ Mazmorras ” described as 
secret chambers furnished with bolt-holes are in 
reality bathrooms with outlets for the water ; 
that the exploration of Medina Az-Zahra is now 
being carefully carried out by the Spanish 
Government, and that no difficulty is placed in 
the way of visitors when works are in progress. 
The building, Mr. Sandars, adds, which is still 
being opened up, was built by Abder-Rahman 
III. and his son. It was built in the form of 
an amphitheatre and in terraces, and is well 
worthy of a visit by all who take an interest in 
Arabic art or in the period of Moslem history to 
which it can be referred. 


THe appended illustration, 
representing the building of a 
bridge, is a reproduction of 
a little picture drawn by a 
Frenchman in 1519. The 
details of the picture have been so carefully 
portrayed that few words are required as 
explanation. 

The depending weight in the upper part of 
the picture represents, there is little doubt, 
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almost every part of the mechanism of te 
medizval pile-driver. In addition, the picture 
shows us the form of the medieval boat and the 
costume of the working man in France at the 
beginning of the XVIth century, with other 
details which are not without interest. 

The original is in the library of the British 
Museum (MS. Harl. 6,205, f. 23). Our copy 
has been executed by the agency of photo- 
graphy, so that every line is an exact repro- 
duction of the original picture. 


THE collections at South 
Victoria Kensington grow almost daily 
and Albert in interest for architects. 
Museum. Among the recent additions 


of this class are a_ series 
of studies of Pompeian ornament and mural 
decoration made by Mr. Sydney Vacher in 1870, 
presented by the author and to be exhibited in 
Room 70; a series of tracings of old English 
stained glass by Mr. L. B. Saint, drawn _prin- 
cipally from the Minster and other churches of 
York (in Room 71); a portion of a French 
Jothic clustered column believed to have come 
from Villemer, near Fontainebleau, with grey 
marble shafts and boldly-cut foliage capitals, of 
early XIIIth-century work similar to the west 
doorwavs of Notre-Dame, Paris, and the north 
doors of Chartres Cathedral ; a Virgin and Child 
(the Child’s bust is unfortunately missing), in 
sandstone, said to have come from Ecouen, a 
good example of Ile de France sculpture at its 
most charming period (c. 1300). These two 
exhibits are in Room 8, to the right of the main 
entrance. 


Tse exploration munificently 
endowed by American sub- 
scriptions and recently com- 
menced at Sardes forms the 
subject of an interesting article by Mr. D. G. 
Hogarth in the Jllustrated London News of 
April 29. The origin of the city is lost in 
oblivion dating at latest from the days of the 
Hittite power. It flourished as the capital of 
the Lydian Monarchy, and was the home of 
Midas and of Croesus; then in turn of the 
Persian Satraps, and the Hellenistic kings : 
but it declined under the Roman Empire. 
Excavations were attempted in the eighties by 
Mr. Dennis, the English Consul at Smyrna, but 
they were frustrated by the insecurity of the 
country and lack of funds, difficulties with 
which the new enterprise is not likely to be 
called upon to contend. Work has been begun 
on the site of the great temple, whose two fine 
Ionic columns, half emerging from the soil 
below the towering walls of the Acropolis, have 
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long been a landmark. Sufficient has already 
been laid bare to show that it was dedicated to 
Artemis and not, as previously believed, to 
Cybele. The cell and the greater part of the 
extensive platform with remains of super- 
structures, all in Tmolus marble and of the good 
Greek period, have been cleared. In the course 
of the researches already made a long and 
extremely important Greek inscription has come 
to light, as well as another in the—till lately 
unknown—Lydian script and language. With 
such promising beginnings much valuable 
light on the most various periods of ancient 


history may be confidently expected from the | 


work of Mr. Butler and his American colleagues. 


THE Times of April 17 says: 
Newark Abbey.‘ The ruins of Newark Abbey, 

an Augustinian Priory founded 
in the reign of Richard I. at Send, near Guild- 
ford have, with the consent of Mary Lady 
Lovelace, passed into the hands of the Historical 
Monuments Commission. It is proposed to 
excavate the foundations, and this work will 
probably be undertaken by the Surrey Archeo- 
logical Society, who a few years ago carried out 
similar operations at Waverley Abbey, the 
Cistercian Monastery near Farnham. 

‘‘ The ruins of Newark Abbey consist of the 
south transept and three bays of the choir. 
After the dissolution of the Priory the building 
was neglected. Some of the walls were pulled 
down in order that the stones might be used 
for repairing the roads, and but for the inter- 
position of Arthur Onslow, a former Speaker of 
the House of Commons, even the present ruins 
would have disappeared.” 


THE vicar of Rotherfie!d states 
Jacobean Pul- that this beautifulpulpit origin- 
pit in Rother- ally stood in the chapel of the 
field Church. Archbishop of York at Bishops- 
thorpe, and that when that 
chapel was restored (?) it was sold to Canon 
Goodwyn, son-in-law of Archbishop Thompson, 
who gave it to Rotherfield Church in memory of 
his father-in-law. 
It is certainly the finest Jacobean pulpit in 
the diocese, if not in the whole of England. 
The date of it may be fixed at about 1610. 
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THE chief event of the” past 
Antiquities in year (according to the Teport 
Egypt and the of the British Consu-Genera| 
Soudan. at Cairo) in connexion with the 
Antiquities Service in Egy, 
was the discovery at Coptos by MM. Reinaci 
and Weile of several stele, one of which at leas 
belongs to the VIIIth Dynasty—a Dynasty of 
which no monument has hitherto been found 
At Thebes the clearing out of the Ramasseyp, 
has now been completed and work begun on the 
restoration of Deir-el-Medina. M. Legrain has 
continued his useful work at Karnak, and hy 
begun the setting up of the broken columns 
the south side of the Great Hypostele Hall 
M. Baraize has started on the restoration of the 
temple of El Hibeh in the Great Oasis, y 
Nubia M. Barsanti has succeeded in completing 
the colossal work on which he was engaged, in 
accordance with Sir Gaston Maspero’s under. 
taking in 1907, that the eleven temples, more o 
less threatened by water, might safely bp 
immersed if necessary at the end of 1910. More. 
over, the sand under which Ibsamboul was 
buried has been completely cleared away; 
chapel and some new colossi have been brought 
to light, and the whole appearance of the place 
is as it was in the days of antiquity. In the 
Museum the reconstruction of the roof of the 
central hall and of the side galleries is being 
taken in hand. Sir Gaston Maspero has begun 
the regular classification of the monuments, 
Normal progress has been made with the 
publication of the Grand Catalogue and the 
annals. 

In the Soudan Mr. Butler has taken charge of 
the Government Museum, at present located in 
the Gordon College. Archeological work has 
progressed apace, and the need for an adequate 
archeological museum is making itself felt, the 
room at Gordon College now devoted to this 
purpose affording altogether insufficient accom. 
modation. The researches at present being 
carried out by Professor Sayce and Mr. Garstang 
at Meroé have resulted in many interesting and 
important discoveries, including the remains of 
the great temple of Amon where the Kings of 
Ethiopia were crowned, and of the Sun Temple 
which would appear to have been the “ Table o! 
the Sun” mentioned by Herodotus.’ 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


ARBITRATORS IN ENGINEERING 
AND BUILDING CONTRACTS. 


HE recent decision of the Court of 
| Appeal in Freeman & Sons v. Chester 
Rural District Council (“‘ Law 
Reports,’ April) should be noted by our 
readers. The plaintifis were contractors 
who had entered into two contracts for 
the construction of certain sewage works. 
The action was brought to recover a 
certain sum on completion of the works, 
but the defendants took out a summons 
for a stay of the proceedings under sect. 4 
of the Arbitration Act, 1889. The contracts 
contained very comprehensive conditions as 
to the settlement of disputes or differences by 
the engineer, who was a consulting engineer 
of Liverpool. One of the conditions in the 
contracts was that the delivery of the works 
should not be deemed full and complete unless 
and until a certificate in writing had been 
given by the engineer that the works had 
been examined by him, and that he was 
satisfied that the contracts had been reason- 
ably fulfilled and completed. There was a 
six months’ period of maintenance, and the 
final payments under the contracts were to 
be paid on a certificate of the engineer 
that on the completion of the maintenance 
period the works were in a sound condition 
and the terms of the contracts were completed. 
The questions in dispute were whether the 
works had been completed to the satisfaction 
of the engineer, whether the period of main- 
tenance had expired, and whether the 
engineer had given his final certificate, the 
Ghatots contending that these conditions 
had not been fulfilled, and that no cause had 
been shown why the disputes should not 
be referred to the engineer under the 
contracts. 

The plaintiffs contended that the works 
had been completed to the satisfaction of 
the engineer at the end of 1905, and they 
relied on certain letters and interviews, in 
which they alleged that the engineer had 
admitted that the works had been completed 
to his satisfaction until some date in 1909, 
when he intimated that as regards certain 
work complained of he had come to the 
conclusion that the work was wrong, and 
that his mind was made up on that point, 
and they alleged that in the circum- 
stances the engineer was not a proper person 
to act as arbitrator in the matters in dispute. 
The above is only a brief summary of the 
conditions in the contracts and the con- 
tention of the parties, and does not purport 
to set them out with exactitude. The 
contentions were put forward on affidavit 
on the defendants’ application under sect. 4 
of the Arbitration Act to stay all further 
proceedings in the action. This section 
provides that on such applications ‘‘ The 
Court, or a judge thereof, if satisfied that there 
is no sufficient reason why the matter should 
not be referred in accordance with the 
submission, may make an order to stay 
the proceedings.” 

In the Court of Appeal the Master of the 
Rolls dismissed the defendants’ application 
to stay on two grounds—l. That the Court 
M exercising a discretion under this section 
would hesitate to reverse the decision of the 
Judge in the Court below, and that judge, 
‘firming a Master, had dismissed the 
application. 2. The conduct of the engineer 
being challenged in the action, it was difficult 
‘© see how the matter could be settled 
without he was cross-examined. 

RiLord Justice Buckley took the view that 
= action should be stayed, as he could 

Ot see that the engineer had in any way 

qualitied himself from acting as umpire, 
ut, having regard to the words of the section 
giving the Court a discretion—if the Court 


is satisfied that there is no sufficient reason 
why the matter should not be referred— 
he considered that this condition was not 
fufilled when one of the judges of con- 
current jurisdiction was not so satisfied, 
and on this ground he concurred in the 
judgment. These cases are very difficult, 
and it has frequently been pointed out in the 
Courts that when in such contracts the parties 
agree to abide the decision of a person who 
has a direct interest in the matter on one 
side the same considerations cannot be 
applied as where a matter is referred to the 
decision of a person selected as having no 
interest himself on either side and as a totally 
unbiassed person. The judges have some- 
times expressed surprise that parties to 
contracts will enter into such agreements, 
but the explanation has been offered that 
employers find it necessary, in their own 
interests, and that contractors, owing to the 
stress of competition and the anxiety to 
have their tenders accepted, are willing to be 
bound by them as they rely on the “ pro- 
fessional honour, :-the position, and intelli- 
gence” of the person named. See_ per 
Bowen, L.J., in Jackson v. Barry Railway 
Company (1893, 1 Ch. 238), also per Lindley, 
L.J., in Ives & Barker v. Williams (1894, 2 
Ch. 478). 

In the case under consideration no imputa- 
tion was made on the conduct of the engineer, 
but persons in his position representing two 
separate interests have a difficult duty to 
perform, and the contention appears to have 
been that as he had already made up his 
mind on the point involved he was no longer 
in a position to arbitrate the question. 

It may be interesting shortly to consider 
the attitude of the Courts towards parties 
who have contracted to abide by the decisions 
of arbitrators who must, perforce, have an 
interest oa one side and the views that have 
been expressed on the position of such 
persons as arbitrators. 

In Jackson v. Barry Railway Company the 
engineer wa3 appointed by the company, and 
a dispute arose as to whether stone must be 
used on a certain portion of the works or 
whether rocky marl was allowable. Before 
the arbitration the engineer wrote stating 
his views that the contract entitled the 
company to have stone without paying extra 
for it, and it was contended that he was unfit 
to arbitrate as he had not left his mind 
open. The Court held that there was n0 
ground for saying that the engineer had 
made up his mind, so that he would not 
consider the matter judicially when it came 
before him and his assessor. 

In Ives & Barker v. Williams, the 
company’s engineers were arbitrators under 
the contract and sub-contract. The sub- 
contractors alleged that the items in dispute 
showed negligence on the part of the engi- 
neers, that they were acting in collusion with 
the contractors, and other like charges. It 
was held that as the sub-contractors had 
agreed to put up the materials supplied and 
to submit to the decision of the engineers, 
relying upon their honour and character, to 
withdraw the matter from arbitration, the 
sub-contractors must prove a great deal 
more than that the engineers had formed 
already an opinion on the matter in dispute ; 
they must attack tke character of the 
engineers so as to show that they would 
probably be guilty of some misconduct and 
not act fairly, a proof held not to be made out 
in the case. 

In Eckersley v. The Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board (1894, 2 Q.B., 667) it was 
alleged that the contract work had been 
interfered with by other neighbouring works 
carried out for the Board by the son of the 
engineer appoiated arbitrator in the contract, 
and that the engineer might be biassed. 


The Court decided that no case had been 
made out that the engineer would not 
act with due impartiality. In this case 
the distinction is pointed out between what 
is the position of persons exercising judicial 
functions, apart from such agreements, 
and the parties nominated by agreements 
which contemplate the arbitrator having to 
decide matters which may even involve 
questions as to his own skill and competence. 

Lastly, we may refer to the case of 
Blackwell & Co. v. Borough of Derby (‘ Sup- 
plement to Hudson on Building Contracts,”’ 
p- 23). There were allegations in that case 
that the person nominated as arbitrator in 
the contract had acted unreasonably and 
hindered the work. Lord Justice Buckley 
thus summarised the law: “‘ That in these 
cases very frequently the one party has 
agreed to refer the matter which arises in 
dispute to the engineer of the other party, 
and it is part of his contract that he shall not 
have an impartial arbitrator: he has with 
his eyes open accepted as referee a person 
who was acting for the other side, and who, 
he knew, would be, or might be—not in any 
improper sense, but in point of fact—a 
biassed person. It is not a ground for 
refusing to allow an arbitration to go on.” 
The Court laid it down that each case must 
be considered on its facts, and in this case, 
seeing the allegations as to unreasonable 
conduct on the part of the engineer, the sole 
issue in dispute, they held that they were 
satisfied that there was sufficient reason 
why the matter should not be referred. 

The above are all decisions of the Court of 
Appeal, and they illustrate the class of 
question that arises under these contracts 
and the principles to be applied. It may 
well be asked how contractors come to 
consent to refer such matters to a tribunal 
which must perforce be biassed, and we 
venture to think that the reasons are not co 
much those we have set out as having been 
suggested in the Courts, but the fact that a 
formal arbitration before some independent 
person not cognisant of all that has taken 
place in the execution of the contract, involves 
the calling of a considerable number of 
witnesses and far more expense and delay. 
Even were a special tribunal created, some- 
thing on the lines of the Tribunal of Appeal, 
the procedure could not be as inexpensive 
and speedy as is the case before an engineer 
coanected with the works. 





FIELD-MADE TACKLE FOR 
CONCRETE BUILDING. 


A CONSIDERATION of much importance to 
builders engaged in constructing concrete and 
reinforced concrete structures is the cost, of 
auxiliaries which are not required in ordinary 
building work. Even supposing the necessary 
moulds and shuttering have been designed on 
the most economical lines, special, and to some 
extent unfamiliar, appliances have generally 
to be employed for handling falseworks and 
materials in order to keep down the cost 
within estimated limits. 

In the case of contracts near to the con- 
tractor’s works, the provision of machinery and 
plant need occasion no trouble, but where 
comparatively small contracts have to be 
carried out at some distance from headquarters 
money may be saved by the exercise of ingenuity 
in applying materials on the site for the con- 
struction of simple but effective hoisting tackle. . 

To illustrate this point, we describe in the 
present article two examples of the kind to 
which attention was called in a recent letter 
to Concrete Engineering. Both appliances were 
used in building a monolithic concrete church— 
one for hoisting the shuttering for moulding 
walls, and the other for raising concrete from 
floor level. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the simple hoist made on the 
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site for raising the wall shuttering after the 
moulding of each 3-ft. course. The two vertical 
members shown were merely A-shaped ladders 
formed of 2-in. by 4-in. strips of wood, 12 ft. 
long, connected by horizontal strips, which also 
served the purpose of treads. The two ladders 
were braced as shown in the sketch, and con- 
nected at the top by two 8-in. by 2-in. boards 
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Fig. 1. Hoist for Raising Wall Shutters. 


spaced far enouga apart to provide for the two 
grooved rope pulleys. The windlass was formed 
by bending two pieces of 1-in. diameter steel 
bars and fixing them in timber bearings secured 
to one of the ladders, the end of te rope being 
attached to a }-in. rod passed through a hole 
drilled in the horizontal part of the bar. A 
narrow platform at the bottom of the outer 
ladder provided accommodation for weights to 
counterbalance the cantilever projection at the 
other end of the hoist. 

Two trestles of this type were employed 
for each section of shuttering, and the free end 
of the ropes was attached at suitable points on 
one of the cleats. One man at each crank 
could raise the inner or outer shuttering quite 
easily, keeping it under perfect control all the 
time. while the ladder proved very convenient 
to the carpenters when strutting up the 
shiutters. 

ig. 2 shows a somewhat similar hoist used for 
concrete. In this case two ropes were 
provided so that two buckets could be used, 
one up and one down. As each bucket when 
encrusted with concrete weighed about the same 
as the amount of concrete to be hoisted, the 
arrangement embodied an effective counter- 
weight which reduced labour considerably. 
The drum of the windlass was made of 1-in. 
diameter round steel, with two 2-in. by 4-in. 
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Fig. 2. Hoist and Staging for Concrete. 


strips of wood bolted on either side, so as to 
furnish adequate grip for the ropes. 

The simple appliances here described are 
somewhat primitive, and could probably be 
improved in various details, but they proved 
to be most useful on the contract for which they 
were made, and may serve as a hint to many of 
our readers who are engaged in concrete work. 


THE BUILDER. 


SLATING AND TILING: 
NEW MODES OF MEASUREMENT. 


“ProvinciaL Surveyor” has sent the 
following reply to Mr. Laine-Pearson :— 


“ At first I hardiy knew whether to reply 
to Mr. Laine-Pearson’s observations pub- 
lished in your issue of May 5, or to adopt his 
suggestion and apologise for having already 
caused unnecessary waste of your columns. 

I did not intend, nor can I trace any remark 
of an offensive nature in my reply to his 
criticism, and am at a loss to understand why 
he should have entered upon such a tirade 
against my fancied inexperience and lack of 
knowledge. Surely if one is working under a 
wrong method he need not mind having it 
pointed out. 

He did not attempt to prove the inaccuracy 
of my statement, so with your permission I 
will endeavour to make it still more clear. 

Suppose an exact square of roof, 10 ft. by 
10 ft., to be covered with Duchess slates to 
a 4-in. lap, 120 slates would be required with- 
out counting the under course at eaves; each 


_ course would contain ten slates 12 in. wide, 


and although 24 in. long, would only actually 
show 10 in.; there would be twelve such 
courses each equal in measurement to 
8 ft. 4 in. super., or 100 ft. in the whole. Ten 
more slates would be necessary for the under 
course, and this course, measured at the same 
gauge width as the others, gives an additional 
area or 8 ft. 4in., the same as each of the other 
courses, yet these slates are all 10 in. shorter 
than the others. 

My original statement—writing about the 
extra allowance for eaves—was that ‘it does 
not exceed the gauge’’ (meaning, of course, 
the allowance, not the slate); to that I still 
adhere, as I do to all the others I ventured 
to make.” 





GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


RESTORATION OF SELBY ABBEY. 

The south transept of this abbey is being 
rebuilt from plans prepared by Mr. J. Oldrid 
Scott, architect, and the contractors are 
Messrs. Bowman & Sons, of Stamford. 


SCHOOLS, ROMFORD. 


The new elementary and special schools 
recently erected at Romford were formally 


opened on the llth inst. by Mr. Ernest 
Winmill, Chairman of the Romford School 
Accommodation Committee. The buildings 
consist of cight classrooms, two assembly 
hal's, manual instruction room, teachers’ 
rooms, medical inspection rooms, and four 


cloakrooms. The contract price for the build- 
ing was 5,567/., and the work has been carried 
out by Messrs. Dowsing & Davis, of Romford, 
the architect. being Mr. A. S. Ley, of 
Bishopsgate, E.C., and Frinton-on-Sea, Essex. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL, HULME. 


The extensions to this school were opened 
last week by the Dean of Manchester. The 
architect for the buildings was Mr. Hardisty. 


NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL, BEDFORD. 


This building is to be opened on the 
30th inst., and has been erected from plans 


prepared by Mr. K. Gammell, A.R.I.B.A., 
architect, of Bedford. The contract was 
carried cut by Mr. Samuel Foster, of 


Kempston. 
NEW SCHOOL, WHITLEY. 

The Whitley and Monkseaton South Council 
school was opened last week by Sir Francis 
Douglas B'ake. The architects for the build- 
ing were Messrs. Marshall & Tweedy, of 
Newcastle. 


PROPOSED BUILDINGS IN LONDON. 
Leicester -square station superstructure; 
offices and club (Playeoers), works is now being 
proceeded with. The architects are Messrs. 
Homer & Lucas, 35, Bucklersbury. E.C., and 
the builder is Mr. F. W. Dunkley Barnes. 


WESLEYAN HALL, BOLSOVER. 

The extensions to this hall are being carried 
out at a cost of about 1.0007. under the direc- 
tion of Mr. 8S. B. D. Shewbrooks, architect, 
of Chesterfield. 


NEW HOTEL, WOOLER. 

This hotel has been rebuilt from plans pre- 
pared by Mr. G. Reavell, architect, of Aln- 
wick. The contractors were:—For mason 
work, Mr. J. Beattie; joinering, Mr. J. 
Redpath, Wooler; plumbing, Mr. Reavell, 


A'nwick: painting. Mr. G. Robson; plasterers, 
Messrs. T. Smart & Sons, Wooler. 
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ISOLATION HOSPITAL, EAST MOLESEY, 

Messrs. Foster Lovel) & Lodge are the 
architects for this building, which has beep 
erected at a cost of about 3,336/. Messrs, J 
Appleby & Sons were the contractors for the 
work, and the heating and engineering 
arrangements were carried out by Messrs 
Manlove, Allict, & Co. ‘ 


TRADE NEWS. 

Alterations are being carried out at 27 and 
28, Little Trinity-lane, E.C., for the Genera} 
E'ectric Company, Ltd., by Messrs. E. A 
Roome & Co., builders and_ contractors, 3% 
Basinghall-street, E.C., and Homerton, N.k 
under the superintendence of Mr. Eustace I, 
Haynes. ‘ 

The Teviothead Schools, N.B., have been 
supplied with Shorland’s patent Manchester 
stoves by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother 
Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. : 

Messrs. O’Brien, Thomas, & Co., Upper 
Thames-street, London, have recently supplied 
to the St. John’s Parish Hall, Richmond, one 
of their Boyd’s foul-air extractors, together 
with the necessary ventilating shafting and 
fittings. 

Under the direction of Mr. W. Carruthers 
Laidlaw, architect, Edinburgh, Boyle’s latest 
patent ‘“‘air-pump” ventilators have been 
applied to the new electric battery and engine. 
house, Leith Docks. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909, 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with (the 
names of the applicants are given in 
parentheses) :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Chelsea.—Re-erection of buildings at Cross 
Keys-yard, Lawrence-street, Chelsea (Mr. R. 
Langton Cole).—Consent. 

Deptford.—Erection of one-story shops in 
front of Nos. 1, 3, and 5, Amersham-road, New 
Cross (Messrs. Dennant & Laver for Mrs. 
T. I. Gray).—Refused. 

Holborn.—Onestory shops on the northern 
side of New Oxford-street, Holborn, immedi- 
ately westward of Bainbridge-street (Mr. W. F. 
Foster for the Meux’s Brewery Company, 
Ltd.).—Refused. 

Kensington, South.—Retention of a_project- 
ing sign at the Royal Palace Hotel, Kensing- 
ton High-street (Mr. J. Emblin-Walker).— 
Consent. f ‘ 

Lambeth.—Retention of a projecting cornice 
and facia at No. 13. Atjantic-road, Brixton 
(Mr. G. M. Page).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—New shop front at No. 280, 
Upper Tooting-road. Wandsworth (Mr. H. 
Branch for Messrs. Hastings, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Buildings upon the site of 
Nos. 2 and 4. Christchurch-road, Streatham- 
hill (Messrs. Barlow & Roberts).—Refused. 

Woolwich.—Erection of a motor building at 
No. 65, Earlshall-road, Woolwich, next to 
Grangehill-road (Mr. F. S§.  Candelin).— 
Refused. 


Width of Way and Line of Frontage. 


Strand.—Retention of a building on the 
north-eastern side of Warwick-street, abutting 
also upon the north-western side of Brewer- 
strect, Westminster (Mr. G. Vernon).—Con- 
sent. 


Width of Way and Construction. 
Deptford.—Retention of a temporary brick 


and iron building at the rear of No. 253, New 
Cross-road, Deptford (Mr. W. Sweetman for 


Mrs. Collier).—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. — 
Deptford.—Retention of a wood and iron 
building of a temporary character on_t 
north-eastern side of Trundley’s-road, Dept 
ford (Mr. F. Wieland).—Consent. , 
Kennington.—Erection of a temporary sigi 
board at the entrance to the premises of the 
Electrical Apparatus Company on the eastern 
side of South Lambeth-road, Kennington (Mr. 
W. J. Baker for the Electrical Apparatus 
Company, Ltd.).—Consent. / ' 
Paddington, South.—Iron balcony in fron 
of Nos. 5 and 7, Inverness-terrace, Padding: 
ton, and the formation of passageways (Messrs. 
Richardson & Gill).—Consent. 


Space at Rear. 

Norwood.—Erection of buildings upon il 
site on the north-western side of Herne 
with an irregular open space about < 
buildings (Mr. E. B. Ellis for Mr. R. 
Saunders, M.P.).—Consent. ase ae 

St. George. Hanover-square.— Addition, 
the rear of No. 69, Curzon-street. oe 
(Mr. W. F. Towell for Mrs. Peyton-Pi ). 
Consent. 
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Space at Rear and Alteration of Buildings. 

Kensington, South.—Addition at the rear of 
No. 10, Hillsleigh-road, Campden-hill (Mr. 
T. P. Figgis).—Consent. 


Height of Building and Projections. 
Holborn.—No. 9, Torrington-place, Holborn, 
westward of Malet-street, with the rear por- 
tion exceeding in height the width of Malet- 
street, and with projecting oriel windows (Mr. 
C. F. Doll for his Grace the Duke of Bedford, 
K.G.).—Consent. 


“ Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 
Greenwich. — Retention of additions at 
Stowage Wharf electricity generating-station, 
Stowage Wharf, Deptford (Mr. G. A. Lans- 
down for the London Electric Supply Cor- 
poration, Ltd.).—Consent. 


Alteration of Buildings. 

Kensington, South.—Additional story at 
No. 25, Gordon-place, Kensington (Mr. E. S. 
Iles for Mrs. E. F. Winkworth).—Consent. 

Norwood.—No. 112, Brixton-hill Norwood 
(Mr. H. E. Hayward).—Consent. 

Paddington, South.—Alterations and _ the 
erection of additions at No. 17, Southwick- 
street, Paddington (Messrs. Anscombe & 
Ringland).—Consent. ; 


Formation of Streets. 

Hampstead.—New street for carriage traffic 
in continuation westward of Ranulf-road, 
Burgess-hill, Hampstead (Messrs. R. . 
Grantham & Son for the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners and Major Burgess).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—Laying out of a street for 
carriage traffic in connexion with the pro- 
posed erection of buildings upon a site on 
the north-eastern side of Haverstock-hill, 
Hampstead (Messrs. Worley & Turner for Mr. 
J. J. Wheeler).—Refused. 

Hampstead.—Laying out of a street for 
carriage traffic in continuation westward of 
Ranulf-road, Burgess-hill, Hampstead (Messrs. 
R. B. Grantham & Son for the Ecclesiastical 
Commissicners and Major Burgess).—Refused. 

Islington, West. — Proposed street for 
carriage traffic to lead out of the eastern 
side of Caledonian-road, Islington (Mr. J. 
Pain-Clark).—Consent. 


Cubical Extent. 

City of London.—Additional cubical extent 
at Carmelite House, on the southern side of 
Tallis-street, City, abutting also upon the 
western side of Carmelite-street (Mr. H. O. 
Ellis for the Associated Newspapers, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

Uniting of Buildings. 

Chelsea (Detached).—Openings in a wall at 
No, 222, Kensal-road (Mr. F. Hills for the 
Ideal Dairy Company).—Consent. 

City of London.—Uniting of Nos. 86 and 88, 
Cannon-street, City, at the ground-floor level 
(Aerated Bread Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Islington, North—Uniting of Nos. 405-7, 
Holloway-road, Islington, with 93, Parkhurst- 
road (Mr. A. D. Watson).—Consent 
Kensington, South.—Use of steel shutters to 
division wall openings at the premises of the 
Continental Tyre Company, Ltd., Thurloe- 
place and Fulham-road, Kensington (Mr. P. 
Hofiman).— Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square. — Openin: 
between No, 43, Dover-street and No. 5 
Dover-yard, Picoadilly (Mr. F. T. Verity for 
‘Ir. W. F. Webster).—Consent. , 

Whitechapel. — Uniting of No, 29, Com- 
mercial-road East with a building to be 
erected upon the site of Nos. 34, 36, and 38, 
Chureh- lane, Whitechapel (Messrs. J. Hamil- 
ton & Son for Mr. §. Kirstein).—Consent. 





PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


tatkLow.—Technical school (2.500/.); Secre- 
‘ry, Exlucation Committee, Wicklow County 
ounce, , 
Armagh.—Church-hou d Synod ] 
G10); “Mp. Sampeon Service.” architeot, 
Met, woe Jervies, - architect, 
gcaShton.— School ; Messrs. E. -Marshall & 
pond Ltd., builders, 192, Oldham-road, 
and Geo Show , and four houses, Morley 
widg: i 
onan foc." reets, for the Leigh Co- 
Banbury.—Additi 
i Stones Pong a to factory for Messrs. 
Jobe ed —Now church  (6,000/.); | Mr. 
aul i ‘ 
nig ad, architect, 233; St. Vincent-street, 
Bedworth —Police-sta 
vorth.—F station (2,7007.); Mr. W. 
Shortridge, ‘builder, Bedworth. 








* See also ee Wl BY 
ele., om ancther bo Competitions, Contracts, 
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Belfast.—Additions, University (8,000/.); Mr. 
Henry Lynn, architect, 12, Donegal-square, 
Belfast. Baths (5,0007.); Mr. J. C. Cutler, 
City Surveyor, Town Hall, Belfast. 

Bethesda.—Town hall and market hall 


(1,2007.); Messrs. J. Roberts and O. Williams, 
builders, Bethesda. 

Brandon ~-(Durham).—Proposed isolation 
hospital (twenty beds); Mr. G. G. Donkin, 


Surveyor, Brandon and Byshottles Urban 
District Council. 


Bridgeton (Glasgow).—Additions to carpet 


works, Fordneuk-street (2,000/.); Mr. Geo. 
Simpson, architect, 233, St. Vincent-street, 
Glasgow. 


Bridgtown.—Schools (3,500/.); Messrs. Bailey 
& McConrall, architects, King’s-court, Bridge- 
street, Walsall. 

Burnley.—Weaving shed (1,200 
Burniey-lane, for Messrs. Thos. 
Ltd. 

Catsfield (Sussex). — Wesleyan Church 
(2.0007.): Mr. Henry Blackman, architect, 
Catsfield, Battle, Sussex; Mr. Herbert Black- 
man, builder, Battle, Sussex. 

Cavan.—Banking premises; Messrs. Black- 
wood & Jury, architects, Donegal-place, Bel- 
fast; Mr. Jas. Lees, builder, Great Georges- 
street, Belfast. 

Chapelton.—House (1,400/.), also additions to 
house, Edinglassie (1,800/.); Mr. C. Christie, 
Estate Office, Strathdon. 

Chester-le-Street. — Alterations to police- 
station (5801.); Messrs. J. Burnett & Sons, 
builders, Birtley. 

Cork.—Jam factory (2,500/.): Mr. H. W. 
Flannigan, architect, South Mall, Cork. 

Crook (Co. Durham).—Elementary school 
(4.0002.); Mr. W. Rushworth, architect, Shire 
Hall, Durham. 

Dandrennae.—School (1.8007.); Mr. W. 
Wallace, architect, 81, Mary’s-street, Kirk- 
cudbright. 

Dartford. — Secondary school for girls 
(8,4307.); Messrs. Godden & Sons, builders. 

Dartmouth.—Proposed school; Mr. J. F. 
Young, Secretary, Education Committee, 
Devon County Council, Exeter. 

Downfield (Dundee).—Electricity sub-station ; 
Mr. H. Richarcson, Electrical Engineer, 
Dundee Town Council. 

Dublin. — Parochial hall, near Dublin 
(4,0007.); Messrs. W. M. Mitchell & Son, 
architects, 2, Stephen’s-green, Dublin. Library 
(5,000/.); Messrs. O’Callaghan & Webb, archi- 
tects, 31, South Frederick-street, Dublin. 

Dumfries.—School, near’ Dumfries (3,000/.) ; 


looms), 
Burrows, 


Mr. W. F. Crombie, architect, Union- 
chambers, Dumfries. 
Dunferm!ine.—Workmen’s institute, Bath- 


street (7,500/.); Mr. Archibald Welsh, archi- 
tect, Kirkcaldy. 

Ecc'efechan.—Additions to school (800/.); 
Mr. J. B. Gladstone, architect, High-strect, 
Locherbie. 

Edinburgh.—Alterations and improvements 
at the Usher Hall (5.148/.); Mr. J. Walker 
Smith, Engineer, Edinburgh City Council. 

Eldon (Durham).—Church and Sunday- 
schools (4,000/.); Mr. W. A. Kellett, architect, 
Bishop Auckland. 

Exeter.—Warehouse for Messrs Hibberd; 
Mr. Jacomb Hood, engineer, London and 
South-Western Railway Offices, Waterloo, 
S.W.; Mr: W. Stephens, builder, Fore-street, 
Exeter. 

Glasgow. — Bi!liard-hall, 
(2,500/.); Mr. Peter McLean, architéct, 
St: Andrew’s-square, Edinburgh. Extensions 
to premises, Dae-street and Howard-street, 
Bridgeton, for the United Wire Works, Ltd., 
Edina Works, Leith-walk, Edinburgh. Tene- 
ment of houses, Ayr-street; Petérshill Build- 
ing Company. 61, West Regent-street, 
Glasgow. Additions and extensions to school, 
Old Dalmarnoch-road, for the Rev. J. A. 
Maquire. 

Hartlepool.—New school (9,000/.); Mr. N. F. 
Dennis, Borough Surveyor, West Hartlepool ; 
Messrs. Pearson & Co., builders, Spennymoor. 

Kettering.—Gins’ secondary school (19,000/.) ; 
Mr. J. L. Hollarid, Secretary. Education Com- 
mittee, Northamptonshire County Council, 
Northampton. 

Kingstown.—Bank premises; Messrs. Black- 
wood &-Jury, architects, 41, Donegal-nlace, 
Belfast; Messrs. McDowell &-Co., builders, 
Northbrook-street, Belfast. 

Kirkdale.—School (2 000/.);.Mr. J. Sandford 
Kay, architect, Queen-street, Newton Stewart. 

Limerick.—Convent. near. Limerick (2,500/.) ; 


Cockburn street 


Mr. J. O. Malley, architect, 10, G!entworth- . 


street, Limerick. : 
Llandudno (West).—Church (2,300/.); Mr. 

Peter Edwards, builder, Doddleston, Chester. 
Londonderry.—School (4,000/.); Mr. E. J. 

Foye, architect, Strand-road, Londonderry. 
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Longford.—Stores at station; Mr. W. P. 
Oniell, charge engineer, Broadstone Station, 
Dublin; Mr. W. A. Coopes, builder, Longford. 

Lowestoft.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Rebuilding premises, London-road 
North, for Messrs. Leach; parish institute, 
Alexandra-road, for the Building Committee 
of St. Margaret’s Church. 

Lurgan.—Union workhouse (2,000/.); Messrs. 
Hobart & Heron, architects, 7, Donegal-square, 
Belfast. 

Maidstone.—The following tenders have 
been provisionally accepted by the Committee 
in charge‘ of the matter in connexion with the 
erection of the new Kent County Council 
offices:—Messrs. Cooper, Wettern, & Co., 
Great Tower-street, E.C., about 7,985 cubic feet 
of Norwegian granite, 2,870/.; Armoured 
Tubular Flooring Company, Ltd., West- 
minster, S.W., about 4,800 super. yards of 
armoured tubular fireproof flooring, 2,495. 

Middlesbrough. — Additions. Linthorpe 
School; Mr. S. E. Burgess, Borough Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Middlesbrough; Messrs. 
King & Son, builders, North Ormesby. 

Newark.—Additions at isolation hospital, 
Barby-road (2,344/.); Mr. W. Smith, builder, 
Millgate, Newark. 

Nuneaton.—Banking premises, 
square, for Lloyd’s Bank, Ltd. 

Okehampton.—Public lavatory: Mr. F. J. 
Worden, Borough Surveyor, Okehampton. 

Oldham.—Proposed rebuilding of schools, 
Barry-street (4,000/.); Vicar, St. James’s 
Church. 

Oldland (Gloucestershire).—Alterations and 
additions to school (8351.); Mr. A. G. Heard, 
builder, Priory House, Shirehampton, Bristol. 

Owston Ferry.—Public hall; Surveyor, 
Owston Ferry Parish Council. 

Pengam.—School, Fair View (7,100/.); Mr. 
A. J. Colbourne, builder, Swindon. 

Pentwynmawr.—School _ (6,000/.); 
Passmore & Perkins, builders. 

Pickering Nook (Tanfield).—Eighteen houses 
for the Stanley Property and Development 
Company. 

Plymouth.—Public schools (6,000/.); Messrs. 
Hine, Odgers, & May, architects, Lockyer- 
street, Plymouth. 

Reading.—Adaptation of 
police purposes (4.365/.): Mr. McC. E. 
builder, 118, Oxford-road, Reading. 

St. Albans.—Re-erection of tallow factory 
for Messrs. Wiles & Lewis. , 

Sheffie'd. — Proposed reconstruction _ of 
mortuary, etc.: Mr. F. E. P. Edwards, City 
Architect, Sheffield City Council. 

Southampton.—Plans have been passed as 
follows:—Alterations and additions, offices, 
Canute-road, for the Union Castle Company. 
Messrs. Lemon & Blizard; motor-car house, 
Winchester-road, four houses, West Marlands, 
and twenty-four houses, Darlington-gardens.. 
Mr. J. Smith: three houses, Thornbury- 
avenue and Janson-road, Messrs. Jurd & 
Sanders.. A plan nas been lodged by Mr. J. 
Smith for seventeen houses, Blenheim-avenue. 

Staverton.—Isolation hospital; Mr. J. B. 
Williams, Surveyor, Daventry Rural District 
Council. 

Stroud.—Girls’ school; Mr. S. S. Cooke, 
builder, Paganhill, Stroud. ; 

Taunton.—Bank (2,0007.); Mr. C. H. Brodie, 
architect, 112, Bishopsgate-street, London, E.C. 

Tamworth.—Girls’ school (6,125/7.); Messrs. 


Newdegate- 


Messrs. 


buildings for 
Fitt, 


Geo. Cave & Son, builder, Raby-street, 
Wolverhampton. ) : ; 
Teeside.—Additions, Larkington Filtration 
Works (3.0007.); Messrs. J. Mansergh 
Sons, architects. Victoria-street, London, 
S.W.; Messrs. Parker & Thorpe, builders, 
York. 


Tulla.—Asylum (10,000/.); Mr. B. B F. 
Sheehy, 57, George-street, Limerick. 

Twickenham.—The following plans have 
been passed :—Additions, ‘‘ Newlyn,” Cole 
Park-road, Mr. J. W. Barnham; alterations 
and additions, “The White Horse” public- 
house, Richmond-road, for Mr. F. J. Fisher. 

Ushaw Moor (Durham). — Church _ and 
Sunday-school; Mr. J. W. F. , Phillipson, 
architect, Murton-chambers, Grainger-street, 
Newcastle. 

Walbottle.—Fifty-eight houses (9,650/.); Mr. 
Geo. Douglas, builder, Newcastle. 

Washington (Co. Durham).—Chapel; Mr. 
T. O. Hedley, architect, Biddick-lane Crossing, 
Co. Durham. a 

Whitley.—School (14.000/.): Mr. C. Williams, 
Secretary, Education Committee, Northumber- 
land County Council, Newcastle. 

Willesborough. — Proposed school (200 
places); Mr. F. W. Crook, Secretary, Educa- 
tion Committee, Kent County Council, Caxton 
House, Westminster, S.W. 

Wombwell.—Enlargement of school, Womb- 
well Park-street (150 places extra); Mr. W. V. 
Dixon, Secretary, Education Committee, West ‘ 
Riding of Yorks. County Council, Wakefield. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 


BeroreE the members of the Liverpool 
University Architectural Society recently, 
Professor Reilly in the chair, a paper with 
this title was read by Mr. 8S. 8S. Ramsey, 
A.R.I.B.A. 

The lecturer prefaced his discourse by 
observing that, in the consideration of any 
phase of thought or art, a just comprehen- 
sion of the present implied a knowledge of 
the past, and that only in so far as the 
significance of the past was rightly under- 
stood, was it possible to arrive at anything 
of the meaning of the present. 

At the beginning of the XIXth century, 
society was practically ignorant of the 
possibilities of steam, electricity, and in- 
numerable other scientific factors that have 
since become matters of general knowledge. 
The principles of evolution were unknown. 

The succeeding period of discovery and in- 
vention has been one in which fulfilment has 
followed promise with so great a rapidity that 
a full appreciation of what has been accom- 
plished is altogether impracticable. It is a 
far cry from the days of the old stage coaches 
to the advent of the flying machine. Both 
in the realms of matter and thought progress 
has been made, not by seven-league boots, 
but by footgear capable of seventy times 
seven more. 

The greatest and best intellect during this 
time has been devoted to science and scientific 
research. Art, in consequence, has suffered, 
not only by the withdrawal of the men of 
brains and ideas into other fields, but also by 
the atmosphere thus created. Opinions have 
been so unsettled and poiuts of view so con- 
stantly changing that no calm consideration 
and application of theories has been practic- 
able. 

Our ideas and opinions at the present day 
are inconclusive and uncertain; things move 
too quickly for us to give that leisurely con- 
sideration to our work which would have been 
expected of the architects of former times, 
and often we are not sufficient masters of the 
ever-widening and increasing requirements of 
modern life to be able to express them oon- 
vincingly in constructional design. 

Mr. Ramsey stated that he did not propose 
to attempt a detailed history of architecture 
during the last hundred years. Briefly, archi- 
tecture had passed, during that time, from 
the cool, cultured, and somewhat exclusive 
heights of the Greek revival through the 
tropically luxuriant valleys of enthusiastic 
medievalism. 

There is a bold and hardy school of pioneers, 
who, stimulated by the half-understood writ- 
ings of Morris, Ruskin, and other moralists 
in brick and stone, detect in the shaping of a 
moulding and in the colour of a room the 
buried secrets and hidden aspirations of a 
man’s soul, they have essayed to interpret 
irrelevant abstractions in an art which of all 
others is the most exacting in its continued 
demand of concrete expression. They have 
aimed chiefly at a simplicity which is the 
negation of all architectural expression. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, in one of his essays, 
wrote, ‘‘ But there is a kind of barbarous 
simplicity that would be better named penury 
as it proceeds from mere want, from want of 
knowledge, want of resources, want of 
abilities to be otherwise; a simplicity that is 
the offspring, not of choice, but of necessity. 
Simplicity, when so very inartificial as to 
seem to avoid the difficulty of art, is a very 
suspicious virtue.” 

The “ new art,” in all its varied phases, is 
a legacy of the Gothic revival, and although 
its exponents have during the last few years 
rather dropped this title, the ideas at the 
back of it are by no means dead, and to-day 
a very determined effort is being made to 
influence the architectural thought, not only 
of this country, but of Europe and America, 
by a body of men who, for want of a better 
word, may be described as “‘ Romanticists.”’ 

The romantic movement in architecture is 
attractive by reason of its appeal to the less 
intellectual side of human nature, and_ its 
somewhat spurious claim to _ originality. 
Above all it requires of its exponents no deep 
knowledge of, or sympathy with, the work of 
the past. It serves as a cloak to cover a 
multitude of sins, of which laziness and 


repugnance to serious study are by no means 
the least. 

The Romanticists, Mr. Ramsey observed, 
may be likened to architectural Don Quixotes, 
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who, with the T-square in rest (or, more 
often, at rest), charge the windmills of so- 
called Classic pedantry. Each one is a law 
unto himself, regarding his work not so 
much as the outcome of a natural expression 
of art as a divine inspiration of which he is 
the chosen interpreter, and to understand 
which presupposes a special revelation. 

In a certain sense the English work of to- 
day is provincial. -~ provinciality is meant 
a tendency to individual preferences, a hap- 
hazard crudeness in the presentment of idea, 
a striving after meretricious originality which 
is often very little removed from eccentricity. 
As Matthew Arnold has said, “To get rid 
of provinciality is a certain stage of culture, 
a stage the positive result of which we must 
not make too important, but which is never- 
theless indispensable, for it brings us on to 
the platform where alone the best and highest 
intellectual work can be said fairly to begin. 
Work done after having reached this platform 
is Classic, and that is the only work which in 
the long run can stand. The prob- 
lem is to express new and profound ideas in 
a perfectly sound and classical style. He is 
the true Classic in every age who does that.”’ 

Now, to produce work showing any degree 
of culture demands severe and continuous 
discipline, resulting in the imposition of a 
high standard of criticism, the value of which 
is incalculable. To obtain this we require 
more of the clear and lucid spirit of the 
Greeks, their openness of mind, and flexibility 
of intellect, less of individual genius and more 
intelligence. Our present confusion of ideas 
and want of balance have been encouraged and 
brought about by the absence in this country 
of any vital force of architectural opinion. 

Modern building is a complex affair making 
enormous demands on our knowledge and 
time, and it is only by the most complete 
training and intense thought an artist can 
hope to be in a position to grapple with it. 
Any consideration of the kind and number 
of structures, of which society in the past 
had no knowledge, but which are the 
customary problems of modern practice, will 
serve to bring home the enormous difficulty 
of the task. Present-day civilisation involves 
the erection of large general stores (such as 
Selfridge’s and Warings), industrial buildings 
for special trade purposes, electric generating 
stations, gas works, dust destructors, mills 
and factories, abattoirs, markets, tram depots, 
railway stations, entrances to Tube stations, 
hospitals, flats, hotels, large office blocks, 
theatres and huge music-halls, and a host of 
other complicated buildings. 

And it is a very regrettable fact that large 
numbers of these buildings are being carried 
out by engineers and trade experts, either be- 
cause architects are not sufficiently trained 
or the public have not sufficient confidence 
in their capability (or rather have not 
properly realised the value of a well-trained, 
artistic intellect being applied to great con- 
structive commissions). In this respect the 
public are, unfortunately, only too often right. 
It is, of course, merely a question of time 
before architects in this country become 
sufficiently acquainted with the special details 
of such work to be in a position to deal with 
the technical and structural difficulties which 
it presents. 

Architects will be very clever indeed if 
they can induce people to believe that, al- 
though ignorant, and, in many cases, wilfully 
ignorant, of the vital necessities of modern 
building, they should, as mere arbiters of 
taste, have the control and supervision of 
great works placed in their hands. Even 
now, some of the most important of recent 
undertakings in London and the provinces 
have been’ given to Frenchmen’ and 
Americans. It is a circumstance not without 
significance. 

That such definite structural knowledge, as 
has been indicated, would adversely affect 
artistic creations has been disproved in prac- 
tice. Rather, the exact thought required 
tends to brace up, correct, and decide any 
tendencies to loose and uncertain esthetic 
convictions. It is no doubt impossible to 
determine to what extent the effect of 
modern conditions—‘“‘ the spirit of the age ’’— 
controls the westhetic side of building. Only 
in broad outline can such effect be sketched. 
A new world of vast artistic possibilities of 
infinite suggestiveness has been opened out. 
No past time has offered finer opportunities 
for architectural expression, either in scale 
or conception; no past time has so urgently 
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needed full expression. If the architect sees 
no poetry in modern life, has no spirit of 
wonder for what is going on about him, and 
no interest in the whole affair, except to re 
gard it is a damnable manifestation of unholy 
scientists, then the sooner he returns to 4 
more primitive existence, wherein his childish 
fancies may be delighted with the rough-hewn 
beams, the beaten copper discs, and all the 
trivialities of our early Celtic school, the 
better. But if he be alive to the time, mean. 
ing, and significance of all that is taking 
place, if he enters into, and understands, the 
aims and motives of the vast multitudes to 
whose requirements he is to give expression, 
then he cannot fail to be inspired and to 
reveal such inspiration in his work. 


—_ <= 
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THE QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ 
ASSOCIATION : 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


THE annual dinner of the Quantity Sur 
veyors’ Association was held on Wednesday 
at the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen-street, 
Kingsway, W.C., Mr. 8S. Chatfeild Clarke, 
President, occupying the chair. There were 
also present :— . 


Arthur Keen, President 
of the Architectural 





. S. Aylin 
Costigan” 


Association. ; . Riley 

.. Bird Godson, Presi- A. Stanger 

dent of the London KE. Laine-Pearson 

Master Builders’ Asso- P. Caldecott Smith 

ciation . Mansfield 
William Woodward, R. Burton 


Mayor of Hampstead 
Horace Porter, M.A., 
Mayor of Holborn 
ol. G. Hayward Trol- 


R. Betenson 
. H. Addiscott 
. James West 


Smaart 
Q 


lope, V.D. endy Watney 
Lieut.-Col. A. Suther- H. Shepherd 
land Harris O. E. Parratt 
._W._S. Cross, Vice- C. A. Kennett 
President of the H. Vale 
R.1.B.A. H. M. Hodgson 
A. A. Hudson, K.C. F. W. Harrison 
H. H. Bartlett C. W. Ball 
H. A. Bartlett A. G. Cross, FSI, 


Hon. Secreta ry 
And others. 


Walter Lawrance, F.S.I. 
Leonard Horner 
Percy B. Tubbs 


The loyal toast having been honoured, 


Mr. William Woodward, 

Mayor of Hampstead, proposed the toast of 
the evening, i.e., ‘The Quantity Surveyors’ 
Association.”” He referred to the small 
beginnings of the Association, and remarked 
that from a membership of eighty in 1903 
they now numbered 250, and that was an 
excellent result of the exertions of the 
pioneers of the Association. He expressed 
regret that the competition among the 
quantity surveyors of England was such as 
not to redound to the credit of the profession, 
which demanded great talent, assiduity, and 
knowledge of corstruction. Architects had 
succeeded pretty well in keeping to the Insti- 
tute charge of 5 per cent., and it was lament: 
able to hear of the very low rates at which 
quantity surveyors were willing to carry out 
work. It was impossible for work to be 
carried out properly at such prices. The 
members of the Association had banded 
themselves together, and had issued 4 
standard of remuneration which was the duty 
of the Association to adhere to—of course, 
men outside the profession could carry om 
work at whatever price they liked. The 
Association undertook, although not legally 
bound to do so, the moral responsibility of 
seeing that if members committed an error 
the builder or the client, as the case might 
be, should be recompensed. He thought that 
was a fact which the public should know of. 
As they knew, the Society of Architects and 
the R.1.B.A. were about to amalgamate. He 
was one of those who from the first ha 
supported the Society of Architects and - 
regarded the Society as a body which woke 
up the Tnstitute, and he hoped the —_ 
mation would take place. He thought the 
Quantity Surveyors’ Association woul be 
strengthened if they amalgamated with t 

Surveyors’ Institution—if they were par 
and parcel of the central body. 


The President, ” 
in reply, referred to the work of the — 
tion during the past year, and said they 

put in a year’s good, steady, plodding a ; 
They had not done anything very ex! ne 
but the Council had kept pegging away © 
the objects for which the Association a 
founded—viz., to try and raise the yo.ved 
of the profession, to try to ensure estege 
in the quantities issued by its members, 
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lastly, but not least, to try amd stop the 
terrible cutting of rates that prevents many 
good men from making a living out of the 
profession. They had been in touch with 
and had been even consulted by several 
public bodies on various points relating to 
the profession. Wherever they had seen 
tenders advertised for bills of quantities 
they had protested, and in some cases had 
been successful in stopping this practice, and 
he was pleased to say that public bodies 
were more and more adopting the scale of 
charges the Association issued for public 
buildings, although they always adopted it 
asa maximum scale, whilst when the Associa- 
tion issued it they decided these were the 
minimum charges at which good work could 
profitably be done. The Council had during 
the past year compiled a second pamphlet on 
the “Uniformity of Custom,” dealing with 
the preliminary and spot bill. After many 
weary sittings and much discussion and 
consultation with the various federations of 
builders, they had arrived at something 
that they thought would be unanimously 
received and adopted by the members all 
over England and in Ireland. It was now in 
the press, and would be issued shortly, and 
would, he hoped, come into general use 
almost immediately. Of course, they could 
not lay down any hard-and-fast rule as to a 
preliminary and spot bill, but if any surveyor 
worked on their model there would be a great 
similarity between them all, and the builders 
would find that anything in the form of con- 
tract of a money value would.be there. The 
Association had also during the past year 
tackled a revision of the by-laws,‘ which 
wanted bringing up to date; these would be 
submitted to the general meeting in a week 
or two's time, and would, if passed, be sub- 
mitted to the Board of Trade for approval. 
The chief change that they suggested was 
to have another class of members, called 
Licentiates, men not fully qualified to be 
full Q.S.A.’s on account of their never 
having practised on their own account, but 
who, having passed the examination of the 
Association, it seemed unwise to keep out- 
side the pale of the Association altogether. 
They had also tackled that thorny subject, 
Clause 13 of their articles. They had met an 
influential deputation of quantity surveyors 
who remain outside the Association because 
of this clause, and, having heard their views 
and thoroughly discussed the meaning of it 
from every point of view, had adopted a 
phrasing of that clause which, whilst still 
meaning exactly what ‘t did before, met 
their views as to taking on liabilities other 
than those imposed by ‘the common laws 
of the land. This, if passed, would, he 
thought, bring an accession of several first- 
class surveyors to their ranks. As for 
the future, he thought they had to go 
on steadily in the course they had been 
pursuing, trying in every way to strengthen 
and consolidate their Association and the 
profession. ‘Then when the time comes, 
which he was afraid would not be for many 
years, they must take the bold step the Royal 
lnstitute of British Architects were taking 
and strike for a Registration Bill. This would 
be the only final solution of their difficulties. 
Theiv worthy legal friends found that out 
years and years ago, and protected them- 
selves, and the consequence was that they 
stand as one of the four highly-honoured and 
learned professions. Then the doctors fol- 
lowed. Now the accountants and architects 
were following suit; so they must sing, “ Fall 
in and follow them.’’ In conclusion, he 
thanked the Vice-Presidents and Council for 
the loyal support they had given him during 
his year of office, but, above all, their 
indefatigable and untiring Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. Cross. 


Mr. Henry Riley, 
London Vice-President of the Association, 
Proposed the toast of ‘‘The Architects,” 
coupled with the name of Mr. Arthur Keen, 
resident of the Architectural Association. 
® said architects were the best friends that 
quantity surveyors had, and had shown that 
friendship in’ many ways, and he hoped 
quantity surveyors would do their utmost to 
Support architects in every possible way. He 
Was glad that the profession of the quantity 
surveyor was getting more and more distinct 
and separate from the profession or the fine 
att of architecture. He had heard it said 
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that there was only one thing worse than 
the architect’s quantities, and that was the 
quantity surveyor’s architecture. While the 
Quantity Surveyors’ Association was doing 
its utmost to improve the status of the 
quantity surveyor, it was interesting to 
notice that the architects were making 
enormous strides in the improvement of their 
status. The doors of the R.I.B.A. were 
opened wide enough to admit all who had 
any claims to be called architects. With such 
powerful reinforcement as the Institute was 
now receiving it seemed only natural to 
assume that such important questions as the 
registration of architects and copyright in 
architecture would soon find their way on to 
the statute-book. 


Mr. Arthur Keen, 

in reply, said it was only the growth of 
modern conditions that had made the differ- 
ence there was between the two professions. 
The tendency was to specialise, and architects 
could not find the time now to do the things 
they used to do. One looked back with 
something like envy to the days when the 
architect lived on his own job almost and 
directed the work in every way, and one 
could not be surprised that work of the past 
was often instinct with harmony. But those 
times were past, and we could not get them 
back, and the quantity surveyor was one of 
the results of modern conditions, for it was 
impossible for architects under modern con- 
ditions to deal with such matters as accounts 
and estimates and so on. Without the 
quantity surveyors many builders would be 
in the bankruptcy court and many architects 
would be in an asylum. Two important 
matters were prominently before the pro- 
fession at the present time, t.e., town 
planning and education. The Town Planning 
Act gave to architects that recognition which 
they considered was their due, and under the 
Act the work of the architect took an 
important part. He did not think there 
would be much development in the matter of 
garden cities in this country, though a good 
deal might be done in a new country. But 
the planning of garden suburbs was another 
matter, and one to which he looked for 
great results. Some of these garden cities 
would be delightful places to live in. The 
eccentricities to be seen in some of the 
present-day exhibitions were inevitable, and 
things would right themselves. As to educa- 
tion, Mr. Keen referred to the work of the 
Architectural Association. The Association 
had done a good deal of spade work, but the 
time had come when the profession recog- 
nised that education must be carried to a 
higher stage and more must be done. The 
responsible heads of the R.I.B.A. and others 
were dealing with the matter seriously, and 
he thought that the young men of the future 
would be sent forward on their educational 
career with a knowledge and capacity for 
design which at present could be obtained 
only after great struggle and effort. It 
would not be long before the architectural 
student would be taken in hand and educated 
in a way which would be satisfactory to all. 


Mr. S. A. Stanger, F.S.1., 

proposed the toast of “The Contractors,” 
coupled with the name of Mr. G. Bird Godson, 
President of the London Master Builders’ 
Association. Builders of to-day were a differ- 
ent class of men from the builders of the past, 
who were generally men who had worked at 
the bench and were authorities from top to 
bottom in all they did. The modern contractor 
had to be a man of considerable attainments, 
and among the — which they must 
possess were skilfulness, courage. As_ to 
specialists, builders should represent to archi- 
tects that there were certain works which they 
and they alone should be asked to carry 
out. In conclusion, Mr. Stanger referred to 
the benevolent work of builders, and specially 
mentioned the Builders’ Benevolent Institu- 
tion and the Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent 
Institution. 


Mr. Bird Godson, 

in reply, said most builders of to-day were as 
good as those of the past, and they were just 
as good tradesmen. He (the speaker) had 
learnt his trade at the bench, and he daresay 
that most of his competitors had done the 
same. He regarded the toast as a recognition 
of the work of the Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion of London for the trade in general. The 
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Association had in its ranks most of the 
builders of London. He looked forward with 
hope to the future, and for a revival in trade. 

The concluding toast, ‘‘ The Visitors,’’ was 
suitably proposed by Mr. Walter Lawrance, 
the first President. 


Mr. A. A. Hudson, K.C., 

in response, said there was no person in the 
profession he knew of to whom a lawyer was 
able to look with such great security as to the 
quantity surveyor, who was a man of 
accuracy. They never looked in vain to 
quantity surveyors when help and assistance 
were wanted. 

The proceeedings then terminated. 


Oe 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on ‘Tuesday at the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., Mr. 
Edward White (Chairman) presided. 

Loans.—The Finance Committee recom- 
mended and it was agreed that a loan of 
35,5147. be made to the St. Pancras Borough 
Council for the reconstruction of a brick 
sewer. 

The same Committee also recommended 
that a loan of 5,260/. be made to the Stepney 
Borough Council for the erection of an elec- 
tricity sub-station at Wapping. 

WHITECHAPEL Fire-Stration.—The Fire 
Brigade recommended and it was agreed that 
there should be provided at the above station 
«a motor pit and petrol store and radiators, 
and heating apparatus in both the appliance- 
rooms, and repaving the appliance-room in the 
new block at the station; and that the work 
be executed by the Westminster Construc- 
tion Company, Ltd., under the jobbing 
schedule. 

Kentish Town Fire-Sration.—The same 
Committee recommended and it was agreed 
that the following works should be carried 
out at this station :—Reconstructing the 
appliance-room floor, and for providing a 
motor pit and executing certain other work 
at the Kentish-town fire-station; and that the 
work be carried out by the Westminster Con- 
struction Company, Ltd., under the jobbing 
schedule. 

THe Arcuitects’ DerpartMeNt.—In a 
speech made by Mr. Gautrey referring to the 
building of new schools, he said that he con- 
sidered there was an inadequate staff in the 
Architect’s Department. 

Evectric THEATRE.—The Building Acts 
Committee recommended and it was agreed 
that consent should be given to Messrs. R. 
Furber & Son for the retention of pro- 
Jecting steps in front of an electric theatre 
on the south-eastern side of Praed-street, 
Paddington. 

Scuvoot, Limexouse.—The Education Com- 
mittee reported that plans had been approved 
for the enlargement of the Gill-street School, 
Limehouse, and that on completion of the 
enlargement the school would accommodate 
898 children. 

St. Pancras.—The same Committee also 
reported that ‘it was desirable that’ the en- 
largement of the ‘Stanley’ Central School, 
St. Pancras, should be carried out, and that 
the estimated cost of the work is 853/. It 
was proposed that Messrs. McLaughlin & 
wn contractors, should carry out the 
work. 


<> 
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INSTITUTION OF MUNICIPAL 
AND COUNTY ENGINEERS : 
HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING. 


THE questions of town planning and of 
housing for the working sen were dis- 
cussed at the Eastern Counties District Meet- 
ing of the Institution of Municipal and 
County Engineers held at the Guildhall, 
Cambridge, on Saturday, May 6. Mr. J. 
Paton, Plymouth, President, was in the 
chair. 

Mr. Julian Julian, Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor, in a paper on “The Municipal 
Works of Cambridge,’’ made the following 
reference to the housing and town planning 
probiem :— 

The subject of housing has become so 
prominent lately that the author ventures te 
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put together some remarks on it, although the 
Cambridge Corporation have not found it 
necessary to embark on any very large hous- 
ing schemes. The census returns for this year 
are not yet published, but in 1901 it appeared 
that the excess in the number of tenements 
as compared with the number of inhabited 
houses, showing to what extent houses were 
occupied by more than one family, was 17 
per cent., and the proportion of tenements 
with more than two persons to a room was 
08 per cent. Such figures indicate that large 
block buildings are practically absent, and 
that, on the other hand, there has not been 
a great crowding of persons into houses too 
small for their numbers. 

At the same time it has been felt that some 
steps should be taken to provide additional 
small houses, and the Council have recently 
erected eight detached or semi-detached 
cottages in one district, and have bought 
land, in another district, sufficient for the 
erection of fifty more cottages, if so many 
shouid be needed. 

he author last year presented a report on 
this subject, from which the following 
extracts are taken :— 


Land. 


‘‘In future building operations I do not 
think the Council should put more than 
twenty houses on an acre, however small the 
buildings themselves may be. Apart from 
any other and more direct reason, 1b appears 
to me that if the Council in their housing 
schemes build cottages thirty or forty to the 
acre they can hardly expect, in their town 
planning schemes, to restrict the number to 
ten or fifteen. 

When many houses are built on one acre 
the proportion of area occupied by roads 
becomes large, so that with forty to the acre 
the roads may occupy 30 per cent. or more 
of the total area, and consequently each 
house occupies about one-sixtieth acre. When, 
however, there are fewer houses per acre, the 
proportion of the space occupied by roads can 
be considerably reduced. When the cottages 
are twenty to the acre, the proportion of 
area for roads can often be kept under 
15 per cent. The effect of this is that when 
land is developed for one particular class of 
house it is often found possible to give 
double the area in a building plot at a small 
increased cost. 


Building. 


From time to time we hear of the progress 
made in cheap housing, and certainly an 
enormous amount of time and skill has been 
devoted to the problem of building cheap 
cottages, both with and without the use of 
some modern materials. : 

Private individuals, philanthropic trusts, 
large employers of labour, and public authori- 
ties have been engaged in the task of pro- 
viding cheap houses, and enthusiastic re- 
formers have told us what to aim at. In 
France the progress of cheap housing has 
been the subject of annual reports by a 
Government department since 1896, if not 
earlier, and one of the prominent features in 
the workmen's colonies there has been the 
Klock of four back-to-back cottages. The 
English Local Government Board have at 
length investigated the question of the 
healthiness of this system of building, and it 
is possible that this plan may be less re- 
stricted In future. The English Local Govern- 
ment Board have approved a set of by-laws 
allowing wooden cottages —— certain con- 
ditions) to be built, in order to cheapen the 
cost of housing, while the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Board have published plans and draft 
specifications for labourers’ cottages. These 
are somewhat special developments of the 
problem, and more generally I think the 
great attention given in recent years to the 
construction of small houses has resulted 
in improved accommodation being avail- 
able for a stated cost, rather than any 
great change in the methods or reduc- 
tion in the cost of providing the smallest 
type of house—this being the question which 
more immediately concerns the Council. 

At Bournville there are a few four-room 
cottages let at 4s. 6d. per week, but out of 
the houses first erected there were only 
twenty-one with rents at less than 5s. The 
rents do not include rates and taxes. The 
total number of houses is now 810, but 


whether there has been any increase in the 
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number rented at less than 5s. 1 do not 
know. 

At Port Sunlight there are many houses 
let at 5s. per week, but Messrs. Lever Bros. 
say that, on a commercial basis, the rent 
for the people there for the provision of new 
should be 10s. 4d., and that it requires 3s. 6d. 
per week to pay for rates, taxes, repairs, etc., 
without allowing anything for interest on 
capital. They turther say that these 5s. 
cottages, which cost 200/. each to build in 
1888, cost 330/. each in 1901. 

Out of 5,850 municipal cottages mentioned 
in the handbook published by the National 
Housing Council, there are me 284 built for 
150/. or less, and only 160 let at 4s. per week 
ov less. Eighty-four of the 160 appear to be 
in Ireland, and only twenty-two in urban 
districts of England. 

It is somewhat difficult to compare the 
figures given for houses in different places, 
owing to (1) the cost of building not always 
being kept distinct from the cost of land, (2) 
the cost being given sometimes per house, 
sometimes per room (and this of indefinite 
size), and sometimes per cubic foot—this last 
being of little use without the plans. There 
is another source of uncertainty, where the 
buildings are erected for the workmen of a 
company, which may be justified in giving 
accommodation at less than cost price for the 
sake ot getting better workmen, while there 
are indications that sometimes the solvency 
of a scheme depends on the profit on the 
higher rented houses paying for a loss on the 
lower rented houses. 

1 am of opinion, after making — 
calculations for a number of cottages, that it 
should be possible to erect cottages of the 
class now required for about 6s. to 7s. per 
foot of room, the price including drainage, 
etc., complete. It will not always be easy to 
plan suitable buildings to cost 6s. per toot, 
but in the next calculations I have worked on 
this basis. 

Investigation of a number of instances of 
cheap housing shows that nearly half the gross 
rental is absorbed by the working expenses, 
such as rates and taxes, repairs, and painting, 
insurance and collection; let us suppose that 
2s. out of 3s. 6d. is available for paying off 
the cost of land and building. This re- 
presents 5/. 4s. per annum, which would pay 
off a 34 per cent. sixty-year loan of 1301. 
Assume that 20/. of this is for land and 110I. 
for building, then, taking 6s. per square foot 
of room as the standard cost, we find that 
only 567 sq. ft. can be provided. This space 
could hardly be cut up into a large living- 
room, a scullery, and three bedrooms, and 
yet this accommodation is sometimes put for- 
ward as the irreducible minimum.” 





Mr. E. J. Silcock, 

Westminster, said the question of the housing 
of the working classes was touched upon, and 
mention was made of as many as forty 
houses per acre. He would urge upon the 
Corporation, if they were contemplating the 
construction of any houses for the artisan 
class, to reduce the number of houses very 
materially. 


Mr, A. E, Collins, 


Norwich, congratulated Mr. Julian on the 
paper, more particularly on the portion deal- 
ing with housing. It was a very interesting 
calculation, which showed the effect of the 
total cost and the relative cheapness of 
building twenty or forty houses per acre. 


Mr. R. G. MacBrair, 


Lincoln, said they never knew how Acts of 
Parliament would work out, and what was 
going to be the effect of this Town Planning 
Act. They were told by Mr. Silcock it 
would be a right thing to have about 
twenty houses per acre. In Lincoln they 
had building by-laws requiring 200 sq. ft. per 
house clear. To carry out the by-laws and 
give 200 sq. ft. per house they could get 
thirty-five houses on an acre. Land in 
Lincoln for this purpose was sold at 15s. -per 
square yard. What would be the result if 


they were restricted to twenty houses per ° 


acre? What would the workmen have to pay? 

These houses were let now at rents of from 

5s. 6d. to 6s. per week. One of two things— 

either the owner would get less land for the 

ramen or the people would pay more for their 
ouses. 
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The President 

said he had taken the trouble to get out 
some particulars of the housing question jp 
Plymouth. In dealing with the housin 
question, they must deal separately with the 
clearing of an insanitary area, and providin 
houses in the outlying part of the town. The 
number of houses per acre required to be con. 
sidered on different ground. They had to 
clear an area in the centre of Plymouth. | 
would seem contradictory to say they removed 
the population because it was overcrowded 
and put the same population on a smaller 
area. They did that, and it could be done 
properly. ‘The old houses were badly built 
badly arranged on the space, so as to be a 
danger to the residents in the neighbour. 
hood. Whereas, with a well-arranged scheme 
it was possible to house the same population 
under good healthy conditions. 
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WESTMINSTER CITY COUNCIL, 


AT the fortnightly sitting of the Westminste; 
City Council the following amongst other 
matters were dealt with :— 

Widening of Allington-street.—A letter was 
received trom the London County Council 
referring to an application for the erection of 
a building (the Victoria Palace) to abut on 
the east side of Allington-street, and also 
copy letters from Mr. E. Wimperis and 
Messrs. Boodle, Hatfield, & Co., on behalf of 
the Grosvenor Estate, making a proposal for 
the setting back of the building line on the 
west side of Allington-street when the occasion 
arises for dealing with the property, on con- 
dition that the bringing forward of the build 
ing line on the east side of the street for the 
purpose of the erection of the above-mentioned 
building is allowed.—It was agreed to accede 
to the application provided that the owners of 
the property on the west side give an under- 
taking to give up sufficient land to make the 
street 40 ft. wide free of cost to the local 
authority when the occasion arises for dealing 
with the property on that side of the street. 

The Mall.—In connexion with this improve- 
ment the Improvements Committee had in- 
formed 1. Office of Works that it had 
been found impossib{e at the present time to 
make up the road at one uniform gradient 
from the Arch to Charing Cross, owing to the 
fact that grave doubts existed as to whether 
certain vaults, the possession of which were 
necessary for the purpose, could be acquired 
in time for the work, and that, in these cir- 
cumstances and in deference to the wishes of 
H.M. Office of Works and the Crown Equerry, 
the City Council proposed to lay down mac 
adam at levels which had been agreed to 
between the City Engineer and the Chief 
Engineer of the County Council by which 4 
gradient of 1 in 42 for the portion of the 
road between a point near Drummond’s Bank 
and Charing Cross will be provided and that 
the macadam will be laid on six inches of 
concrete.—A letter had been received from the 
Office of Works stating that they would make 
no objection to the course proposed. 


aaa cadena 
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Landlord and Tenant. 


A decision of some importance has bee 
given in the Court of Appeal in the case of 
West v. Gwynne. The plaintiffs were assignees 
of a lease of certain premises granted by the 
defendant in 1874 for a term of ninety-four 
and a half years, which contained the very 
usual covenant against assigning or subletting 
the premises without the written consent of 
the defendant. The plaintiffs had applied to 
the defendant for leave to underlet the 
premises for a term of twenty years, but the 
defendant had made his leave conditional on 
his receiving one-half of the surplus rent, t 
be obtained by the plaintiffs on the under: 
lease. Sect. 3 of the Conveyancing Act. 1892, 
provides that “In all leases containing 4 
covenant, condition, or agreement agains 
underletting, assigning, or parting with the 
possession or disposing of the land or property 
leased without licence or consent such — 
rant, condition, or agreement shall, unless 
lease contains an express condition od 
contrary, be subject to a proviso that a 
or sum of money in the nature of a fin. sh@ 
be payable for, or, in respect of, such pone 
or consent . . .” It was contended bs! . 
defendant that this section did not apP the 
leases granted before the commencement of ded 
Act. The Court of Appeal has now dec! 
against this contention, holding that tied 
section was of general application and id gr 
to leases granted before the passing ° 


‘Act. A further important point is decided 


this case. Where a landlord does withhold 
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consent except on the condition that he shall 
receive @ money payment, there have been 
dicta in the courts that the tenant is then free 
to make the assignment. An example of this 
will be found in the case of Jenkins v. Price 
(the Builder, August 24, 1907), and the Court 
of Appeal in the case of Andrew v. Bridgeman 
(the Builder, April 18, 1908) approved of this 
doctrine. The point, however, was not neces- 
sary to the decision of this latter case in the 
Court of Appeal, and therefore it is important 
to note that in the present case, where it did 
directly arise for decision, the Court affirmed 
it, The result of the case is that the plaintiffs 
obtained a declaration that the defendant was 
not entitled to impose the condition, and that 
the plaintiffs were entitled to grant the under- 
lease. 
Taxation of Land: Form VIII. 


The test case, Burghes v. Attorney-General, 
brought in respect of the action of the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue in issuing a 
notice under the Finance Act, Form VIII., 
has resulted in a declaration being made by 
the Court in favour of the plaintiff on every 
head of the claim. The plaintiff was a col- 
lector of rents, and, as agent, he received the 
rents for the owner of certain land situated 
in the Borough of West Ham. A notice was 
served upon the plaintiff by the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue requiring him to furnish 
within thirty days of the date named in the 
notice ‘‘the name and address of every per- 
son to whom you pay rent in respect of any 
land situate within, or partly within, the 
parish or place of Plaistow South, and the 
name and address of every person on behalf 
of whom you, as agent, receive any rent in 
respect of any land situate within, or partly 
within, the aforesaid parish or place.’”? The 
notice stated that forms were provided on the 
other side in which the required information 
should be inserted, and spaces were left on 
the back where the description and precise 
situation of the land were to be stated. The 
Form contained a notice that any person who 
is required to furnish the information specified 
above, and wilfully fails to do so within the 
time limited in this notice, is liable to a 
penalty not exceeding 50/. The objections 
taken to the above notice by the plaintiff 
were, first, that the land in respect of which 
the information was required was not par- 
ticularised; secondly, that it required the 
plaintiff to state in respect of what land he 
received the rents; third!y, because it required 
him to give the particulars not to the Com- 
missioners, but to the Land Valuation 
Officer; and, fourthly, that the notice had 
not reached him at such a time as to allow 
him the full statutory period of thirty days 
for compliance. As regards this latter point, 
the Court held that he had not had the full 
thirty days, but as the writ was delayed 
for a considerable period, that alone would 
not have entitled the plaintiff to relief. As 
regards the first and second points, the Court 
held that the notice and Forms must be given 
the meaning they would convey to an 

Inary person, and that, if read in this 
sense, the penalties would seem to apply for 
any failure to comply with the notice or 
the Form. The section of the Finance Act 
which applied to this particular case was 
sect, 51, and the judge held that that section 
gave no authority to the Commissioners to 
require the person from whom the informa- 
‘ion is sought to give the description and 
precise sitvation of the land, i.e., the informa- 
tion required by the Form in this case. The 

urt, however, considered the question even 
more generally, and, referring to sect. 26, 
came to the conclusion that the particulars 
must be required in respect to particular 
Pieces of land sufficiently indicated to the 
Person from whom the information is required, 
reading the expression “ any land ”’ in seot. 31 
with the same meaning as “land” and “ the 
land” in sect, 26, viz., ‘‘a particular specified 
piece of land.” As to the third point, the 
judge held that the Commissioners had no 
tight to require the plaintiff to send the 
return to anyone but themselves. All the 
points in issue having been practically decided 
de the plaintiff's favour, the Court had yet to 
ecide whether the relief required could be 
fren in this action. Following the decision 
: rv Court of Appeal in the case of Dyson 
Dece . Attorney-General (see the Builder, 
ae: 24, 1910). the Court held that the 
; urs action was properly brought against 
0. Attorney-General, and that there was 
inrisdiction to make a declaration. The 
: Re further held that the provisions as to 
poeta! tribunals under the Act did not oust 

© jurisdiction of his Court. Having come to 
— usion that the case was one in which 
—_s should properly be made, the 
bg was crawn up that the notice in question 
not > erage and that the plaintiff was 
ply’ with es not, under any obligation to com- 

; 1¢ requisitions contained therein. 
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LAW REPORTS. 





OFFICIAL REFEREE’S COURT. 
(Before Mr. Murr-MAckeEnziz.) 
Whiteley v. Taylor. 
Surveyors’ Action for Fees. 


JUDGMENT was given last week in_ this 
action by the Official Referee. Originally 
Messrs. Charles P. Whiteley & Sons, of 82, 
Queen-street, E.C., sued Mr. George Taylor, 
of Margery Hall, Reigate, for the recovery 
of remuneration in respect of work done by 
them as surveyors on the Under Hill and 
Rock Estate at Reigate. Mr. Taylor had 
counterclaimed for damages, alleging negli- 
gence on the part of Messrs. Whiteley in 
reference to supervision of two houses on the 
Rock Estate at Reigate Hill, erected, it had 
been declared, at the prime cost of 975/. each. 
Those allegations of negligence Messrs. 
Whiteley denied. The action had come before 
Mr. Justice Scrutton in the King’s Bench 
Division. In regard to the Under Hill Estate, 
his lordship had given judgment for Messrs. 
Whiteley for 871. 9s., but had stayed execution 
pending decision on the Rock Estate claim 
and Mr. Taylor’s counterclaim in reference 
thereto by Mr. Muir-Mackenzie, to whom 
these matters had been referred. Before the 
latter, when the proceedings came on for 
trial recently, the claim in respect of the 
Rock Estate was admitted, it being agreed 
that Messrs. Whiteley were entitled to 42l. 
All the Official Referee, therefore, had to 
determine was what, as he described, was 
virtually a cross-action against Messrs. White- 
ley for damages for alleged negligence. 

The Official Referee said that Mr. Taylor 
was the owner of land at Reigate Hill, and 
was desirous of having buildings erected upon 
part of his land to improve its value. Plans 
for the buildings were made by a Mr. Stones, 
an architect, and Messrs. Whiteley were 
approached by Mr. Taylor, with the result 
that a builder named Smith was found. On 
July 23, 1909, the building agreement was 
made between Mr. Taylor, as building owner, 
and Mr. Smith, under which each house was 
to be of 975/. value, and that good and new 
materials were to be used, and they were to 
be to the satisfaction of the surveyors, Messrs. 
Whiteley. Regarding the counterclaim 
alleging negligence against Messrs. White- 
ley, the Official Referee said that evidence 
had been given by experts and others on both 
sides. Some.said that the work and materials 
were not good, and some that they were. That 
conflict of testimony, he regretted to say, was 
by no means an uncommon occurrence in the 
actions his colleagues and himself had to try. 
Mr. Taylor’s case was that it was Messrs. 
Whiteley’s duty to use care and skill when 
superintending the construction of work, and 
that they were negligent in that the builder 
succeeded in putting in bad work and 
materia's. Specific instances of work and 
materials had been given, the principal ones 
being that the putty used was inferior, that 
the rough-casts were inferior, and that some 
of the electric light wires were not encased in 
tubings; and it had also been alleged, amongst 
other things, that the plastering was bad. He 
(the Referee) could not see that there was any 
cause of action in a case like this, where 
possession was taken during the progress of 
the work and the surveyor had not had the 
opportunity or means of requiring those things 
to be set right which could have been set 
right before the final certificate was given. 
He could not see, too, that Mr. Taylor’s cause 
of action had been sustained in effect. Having 
regard to the evidence he could not find that 
negligence by Messrs. Whiteley had been 
proved to his satisfaction, and the burden of 
proof of negligence was on the plaintiff to 
the counterclaim, Mr. Taylor. The Official 
Referee reviewed the various allegations con- 
cerning plastering, electric lighting, and other 
smaller matters, and added that he had not 
the slightest doubt that these could all have 
been set right before the issue of the final 
certificate. But he could not find that Messrs, 
Whiteley had been guilty of anything like 
negligence. There would, therefore, be judg- 
ment for Messrs. Whiteley on the claim 
regarding the Rock Estate for 42/., with the 
costs of the action on the High Court scale. 
The counterclaim against Messrs. Whiteley 
would be dismissed with costs on the High 
Court scale. 





CHANCERY DIVISION. 


Jackson Boilers, Ltd., v. Fourness Lamp 
Company. 

In the Changery Division, before Mr. 
Justice Joyce, on Wednesday, the 10th inst., 
the action of Jackson Boilers. Ltd., Queen’s- 
square, Leeds, v. Fourness Lamp Company 
was heard Mr. A. J. Walter, K.C., and Mr. 
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Hunter Gray appeared for the plaintiffs. Mr. 
Hunter Gray stated that the action was one 
for infringement of the plaintiffs’ patent for 
water boilers. He explained that by the plain- 
tiffs’ invention boiling water could be obtained 
in the shortest time by reason of the arrange- 
ment of the interior parts of the boiler, and 
that a further advantage of the patent was 
that the apparatus cou!d be readily cleaned 
out without any disturbance of the parts, and 
thus it was very suitable for use with hard 
water where it was likely that there would be 
any deposit. The judge remarked that that 
was a very material advantage in any hot- 
water apparatus. 

The defendants had, shortly before the hear- 
ing, intimated that they were not going to 
contest the case, and had agreed to pay 
damages and costs; but the plaintiffs con- 
tended that they were entitled to an order of 
Court that, the validity of the patent having 
been in question in the action, the Court should 
grant a certificate of validity. 

Mr. Atkinson Adam, C.E., explained the 
operation of the boiler. In his opinion, it was 
a good invention, and there was no antici- 
pation whatever in the cases seb up upon 
the defendants’ pleadings. In his opinion, it 
was a valid and good patent. He explained 
at length to the judge the working of the 
boiler, and his lordship examined the plein- 
tiffs’ patent with the infringement of the 
defendants’. 

Mr. Jackson, the patentee, was called, and 
at the close of the evidence Mr. Hunter Gray 
submitted that he was entitled to a certificate 
of validity of the patent as well as to an 
injunction. ; 

His lordship made the order granting an 
injunction against the defendants, and also a 
certificate of the validity of the patent. 


a... 
ov 


. LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barnes.—The Surveyor prepared a plan for 
the improvement of the Barnes High-street 
at an estimated cost of 13,500/. The con- 
sideration of the question has been adjourned 
until the completion of the Church-street 
widening. ~The following plans have _ been 
passed:—Mr. W. Lowe, garage and stabling, 
Glentham-road; Mr. A. Harvey, garage, 28, 
Westmoreland-road. 

Bermondsey.—Plans have been passed as 
follows:—Messrs. G. Parker & Sons, 124, 
Sumner-road, Peckham, factory in Sun-street 
for Messrs. Dunn Bros.; Messrs. Purvis & 
Purvis, surveyors, 14, Broadway, Deptford, 
S.E., alterations to the ‘“‘ Dreadnought”’ beer- 
house, 251, Lower-road, for_the Commercial 
Brewery Company, Stepney, E. 

Chelsea.—Representations have been made 
to the Borough Council, on behalf of local 
residents, protesting against a reported 
decision of Harrods’ Stores to erect a laree 
motor garage -~ Marlborough-road at the 
corner of Albert-place. 

Croydon. — A portion of Norbury-brook 
between Braemar-avenue and Strathyre- 
avenue is to be concreted for a length of 
about 80 yds. at an estimated cost of about 
1501. The following plans have been passed :— 
Mr. W. Capon, Streatham, S.W., ten houses, 
Melrose-avenue; Mr. W. Denham, 53a, Hythe- 
road, mission hall, Beulah-crescent ; Mr. C. S&S. 
Banks, 16,-Oakfield-road, twenty-three houses, 
Strathyre-avenue; Messrs. Burberry & Wool- 
dridge, 1124, Churchhill-road, ha'l, St. Jude’s, 
Thornton-road; Mr. R. Palmer, Sherwood- 
road, twenty-five houses, Kingscote-road. , 

Friern Barnet.—The Urban District Counc 
has passed plans for Mr. G. Green for six 
houses in Halliwick-road. A plan has a 
lodged by Mr. A. G. Ross for a cinematograp 
theatre, Bank-parade, Friern Barnet-road. 

Fulham.—Plans have been passed for Mr. 
A. Dawkins. 31, Craven-street, W.C., for the 
laying-out of a road in connexion with pro- 
posed new buildings to be known as “‘ Napier- 
court Mansions.” : 

Hornsey.—Extensions are to be carried a 
at the clinker s'ab paving workshop, an 
additional machinery and boiler are to be pro- 
vided at an estimated cost of 3,650. The 
following plans have been passed :—Messrs. 
Fedrick & Son, Cholmeley Park, five oe 
Stanhope-gardens, Highgate: Mr. Ben £ 
Canner, Secretary to the Estate Land an 
Houses, Itd., Stroud Green, cinematograpkb 
theatre, Tottenham-!ane. Plans have been 
lodged by Mr. Alexander Pirie, of Balham. 
for six houses. Springcroft-avenue. Muswell 
Hill; also by Mr. W. J. Collins. Muswell Hill, 
for six houses, Chine-road, Crouch End. 

Ilford.—Plans have been passed for Messrs. 
Rawlins, Culver, & Co. for_ six houses, 
Arundel-gardens: also for Mr. F. G. Faunch, 
on behalf of Mr. J. T. Poulter, for a 
refrigerating chamber and store at the rear 
of 245, High-street. 

LONDON COUNCILS—Continued on page 650. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 


Those with an asterisk (* ) are advertised in 


this Number: Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointment, xviii. ; Auction Sales, xxvi. 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information, are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bond-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. ; 
The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*.* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 





Competitions. 





JUNE 1.—Bradford.—InrinmMary.—The Board 

of Management of the Bradford Royal In- 
frmary invite competitive plans, with estimates, 
for the erection of a new intirmary on a site in 
Duckworth-lane. See advertisement in issue of 
December 31 for further particulars. 
* JUNE 1.—Mile End, E.—ALTERATIONS AND RE- 
DECORATING.—The Mile End Guardians invite 
tenders for making alterations and redecorating 
two wards at the Infirmary. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

JUNE 2.— Norwich.—Hovuses anp_BUILDINGS. 
--The Royal Agricultural Society of England in- 
vite designs for plans of houses and buildings for 
small holdings. Three premiums are offered. 
See advertisement in issue of May 5 for further 
particulars. 

June 7. — Monkseaton. — Desicn ror CEME- 
TERY BuILDINGsS.—The Whitley and Monkseaton 
U.D.C. invite designs for proposed cemetery 
buildings from architects practising in the county 
of Northumberland and the City of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. See advertisement in issue of May & 
for further particulars. 

JuNe 10.—Aspatria, Cumberland.—Sewerace. 
—The U.D.C. invite engineers to submit plans 
for estimates of a scheme of sewerage. The sur- 
veyor will give particulars required. 

JuNeE 15. — Lowestoft. — Scuoor. — The 

Lowestoft Education Committee invite designs 
for an elementary school. Premiums offered, 
21l.. 101. 10s., and 51. 5s. See advertisement in 
issue of February 10 for further particulars. 
* JULY 1.—Swansea.—CuHaPeL, SCHOOLROOM, 
ETC.—Designs are invited for chapel, schoolroom, 
and classrooms at Swansea. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

JuLyY 31. — Wellington. — New Par.iaMENT 
Buitpincs.—Premiums of 1,0001., 5001., 3001., 
and 2001. are offered for the competitive designs. 
Particulars from the Minister of Public Works, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 

AvuGust 15.—Berne.—MoNvUMENT.—Designs for 
the erection of a monument at Berne to celebrate 
the foundation of the International Telegraph 
Union. Conditions may be seen in the library 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

SEPTEMBER 12-25.—Athens.—CourtT oF JUSTICE. 
~—An international competition is instituted by 
the Ministry of the Interior, for the erection of 
Court buildings, to cost 160,000l. The Official 
ovate may be seen at the Library of the 


Novemprr 1. — City of St. Petersburg. — 
MONUMENT TO ALexanpeR II.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 13, 1910. 

DecemBER 29. — Glasgow. — Drsicn For a 
BriwGe.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
minums of 601. and 201. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulars. 

No Date. — Inverness. — RFMODFILING OF 

AssEeMBLY Rooms.—-The Stewards of the Northern 
Meeting invite designs for remodelling of the 
Northern Meeting Assembly Rooms _in_ Inver- 
ness. See advertisement in issue of March 10 for 
further particulars. 
* No Date. — Yeovil. — Layrinc-our Site anp 
Hovses.—The Yeovil Corporation invite designs 
for (1) laying-out site; (2) for houses to be 
erected thereon. Premiums are offered. See ad- 
vertisement in issue of May 12 for further 
particulars. 


Contracts. 


an eee 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders. 
may be sent in. 

May 20.—Abertysswg.—Hovses.—Erection of 
twenty-four houses. Plans and_ specifications 
with Mr. A. F. Webb, M.S.A., architect and 
surveyor, Blackwood. 

May 20.—Kildrummy.—CuourcH, Etc.—Works 
at Kildrummy Church and Manse. The plans 
seen, and quantities from Messrs. Kelly & Nicol, 
architects, 367, Union-street, Aberdeen. 

May 20.—Newlyn.—Horet.—Rebuilding the 
Dolphin Hotel. Plans and specifications with 
Mr. H. Maddern, architect, 4, Morrab-road, 


Penzance. i 

May 20.—Pentrebach.—Hovses.—Erection of 
fifty-two houses at Pentrebach. Plans with 
the Borough Engineer, Merthyr Tydfil, and 


quantities on deposit of 2I. 2s. 


May 20.—Warrenpoint.—HatL.—Erection of a 
new hall. Plans and specifications with Mr. 
P. J. Neary, architect, Kiver-street, Newry. 

May 22.—Birmingham.—ALTERATIONS, ETC.— 
Building alterations to the probationary block at 
Infirmary. Plans seen, and particulars from 
the architect, Mr. W. H. Ward, Paradise-street, 
Birmingham. 

May 22,— Burnley. — Cuurcy.—Erection of 
Wesleyan school-church. Quantities, on deposit 
of 10s. 6d., from Mr. W. A. Quarmby, architect, 
Grimshaw-street, Burnley. 

May 22.—Cardiff.—ApDITIoNs, ETC.—Altera- 
tions and additions to the Masonic Temple. 
Plans and specification seen, and quantities, on 
deposit of 2l. 2s., from Messrs. James & Morgan, 
FF.R.I.B.A., architects and surveyors, Charles- 
street-chambers, Cardiff. 

May 22.—Cardiff.—Apnitions.—Building_ ex- 
tensive additions to business premises. Plans 
and specification seen, and quantities, on deposit 
of 3l. 8s., from Messrs. James & Morgan, 
FF.R.I.B.A., architects and surveyors, Charles- 
street-chambers, Cardiff. 

May 22.—Cwmffrwdoer.—Surcery.—Erection 
of a surgery, etc. Plans and specification with 
Messrs. Pitten & Wilton, architects and sur- 
veyors, Club-chambers, Pcntypool. 

May 22.—-Glamorgan.—ScuHooLs, Etc.—Altera- 
tions, additions, and other works to the various 
schools of the Council. Plans and specifications 
from Mr. Mansel Franklen, Clerk of_ the 
County Council, Glamorgan C.C. Offices, West- 
gate-street. Cardiff. 

May 22.—Long Ashton.—Tanks.—Two new 
water tanks. Plan and_ specification at _ the 
Workhouse. Mr. Albert E. Hicks, Clerk, Union 
Office, Flax Bourton. 

May 22.—North Kyme, Gincs.—ReNnovation.— 
For renovation, etc., at chapel. Specifications 
with Mr. F. Bembridge, grocer, North Kyme. 

May 22.—Portsmouth.—DisPensary.—Erection 
of dispensary. Specifications and plans from the 
Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Ports- 
mouth. 

May 22.—Smithaleigh.—ViILLa.—For erecting 
a villa residence. Drawings and specifications 
with Mr. R. Waycott, Smithaleigh, Ivybridge. 
Mr. W. Harvey, architect. 

May 23.—Freshford.—Cortace.—The Great 
Western Railway invite tenders for the erection 
of a cottage at Freshford, near Bath. Plans 
and specification seen, and quantities from the 
Engineer at Bristol Station. 

May 23.—8t. Helens, Lancs.—OFrrice, ETv.— 
Erection of a gas office and showroom. Quanti- 
ties, on deposit of 11. 1s., from the architects, 
Messrs. Biram & Fletcher, George-street, St. 
Helens 

May 24.—Coventry.—ScHoo_.—Enlargement of 
Stoke Council School. Drawings and specifica- 
tion seen. and quantities, on deposit of 11. 1s., 
from the architect, Mr. 8S. N. Cooke, 36. Earl- 
street, Coventry. 

May 24.—Cwmilvnfell.--Vrstry, etTc.—Erec- 
tion of vestry and Sunday-school. Plans, specifi- 
cations, and particulars with Mr. E. D. Jones, 
Rainbow-hill, Cwmllynfell. 

May 24.—Hull.—Pumpine Sration.—Small 
brick and concrete pumping station at the Stone- 
ferry Railway_ Crossing. Santos from Mr. 
A. E. White, M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer, Town 
Hall, Hull. 

May 24.—Peebles.—ExtTension.—Extension of 
the Chambers Institution. Schedules, on deposit 
of 10s. 6d., from Mr. J. Walter Buchan, Town 
Clerk, Peebles, and plans at the office of Mr. 
G. Washington Browne, R.S.A., architect, 24, 
Charlotte-square, Edinburgh. 

May 24.—Southampton.—Srore.—Erection of 
new store, with fittings. Quantities, on deposit 
of 1l. 1s., from architect, Mr. Chas. H. Brightiff, 
13, Portland-terrace, Southampton. 

May 25.—Ballymena.—ResviLpInG.—For _re- 
building premises, Wellington-street. Plans and 
specification with Messrs. Patterson & Grahame, 
architects, etc., Scottish Provident-buildings, 


Belfast; 48, Church-street, Ballymena 


May 25. — Keighley. — Srores.—Erection of 
stores at Thwaites Brow. Quantities from 
Messrs. John Haggas & Sons, North-street, 
Keighley. 


May 25.—%,ondon.—ScuHoo.t.—Erection of a 
new public elementary school at Broomfield. 
Plans and specifications seen, and quantities, on 
deposit of 2l. 2s., from the architects, Messrs. 
C. & W. H. Pertwee, Chelmsford. Quantities 
prepared od Mr. J. B. H. Low, Q.S.A., Duke- 
street, Chelmsford. 

May 25.—Newry.—SHeEDs.—Erection of new 
partly corrugated cargo sheds at the Albert 
Basin. Plans  and_ specification with Mr. 
rant J. O’Connell, Engineer, Harbour Office, 

ewry. 


. 


May 25.—Treharris.—ADDITIONS.—For carry- 
ing out additions to Temple of Fashion. Plans 
and specifications with Mr. T. Edmund Rees, 
architect, Merthyr Tydfil. 

May 25.—Wednesbury.—ToweErR.—Erection of 
a clock tower. Plans and specification seen, and 
particulars from architect, Mr. C. W. D. Joyn- 
son, Spring Head, Wednesbury. 

May 26.—Frome.—BvILDINGS, ETC.—Pumpin 
station and refuse destructor, buildings an 
dwellings, and pumping machinery. Plans seen, 
and quantities, on deposit of 1l. 1s., from Mr, 
F. Jones, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., the Public 
Offices, Frome. 

May 26.—Halifax.—Hovusrs.—Erection of ten 
houses. Plans and particulars seen, and quan- 
tities from Mr. Lister Coates, A.R.1.B.A., archi- 
tect, 10, Central-street. Halifax. 

May 26.—Snaith.—Orrices.—New out-offices at 
Camblesforth Infants’ School. Spccifications 
and plan with Messrs. E. & T. Clark, Clerks 
to the Governors of Drax Schools, Snaith. 

May 26. — Summercourt.—CHaPeL.—Erection 
and completion of a chapel. Plans and specifica- 
tions with Mr. Noel F. Bellamy, architect, 
Bodmin-road, St. Austell. 

May 26. — Thorne. — WaALLs. — Erection of 
boundary walls. Specifications from Mr. E. L, 
Harrap, Divisional Clerk, W.R. Education 
Offices, Goole. 

May 27.—Cerrigydruidion.—Hovse,  eEtc.— 
Erection of a house and shop. Plans and specifi- 
cations with Mr. David Jones, Bryn Saint, 
Cerrigydruidion, N. Wales. 

May 27._Sligo.—Cuurcu.—Reroofing and other 
works in the Easkey Parish Church. Plans 
and specification with Mr. J. S. Cairns, C.E, 
Ballina, Ireland. 

May 29.—Blackwood.—-Hovuses.—Erection _ of 
seventeen houses. Plans and specifications with 
Mr. D. J. Thomas, architect, High-street, Black- 
wood, Mon. 

May 29.—Edinburgh.—Scnoo..—EFrectior of 
Tolleross School, Fountainbridge. Plans seen, 
and schedules from, Mr. Carfrae, architect, 
3. Queen-street, Edinburgh. 

May 29.—eeds.—Resvi_pinG.— Reinstatement 
of the premises, No. 58, Burmantofts-street, after 
fire. Quantities from Mr. W.. T. Lancashire, 
City Engineer, Municipal-buildings, Leeds. 

May 29.—Newhbottle.—Suop, etc.—Tenders are 
invited by the Newbottle and District Co-opera- 
tive Society, Ltd., for the building of grocers 
shop, warehouse, and stables. Plans and specifi- 
cations at the Society’s Office, Newbottle. 

May 29.—York.—Extensions.—For extensions 
to electric car sheds. Drawings seen, and quan- 
tities from Mr. F. W. Spurr, City Engineer, 
Guildhall, York, on deposit of 11. 1s ; 

May 30.—Cranbrook.—INnrirMary.—Alterations 
at the Workhouse Infirmary. Drawings an 
specification at the Workhouse. Forms of tender 
from Mr. C. Payne, surveyor, Cranbrook. 

May 30.—Newton Abbot.—Launpry.—Erec- 
tion of a new laundry. Plans and specifications 
with Mr. S. Sezar, F.1.A.S., Union-street, Newton 
Abbot. ‘ 

May 31.—-Snaith.—ScHooL.—Improvements a 


the school. Specifications from r. - ae 
Harrap, Divisional Clerk, W.R. Education 
Offices, Goole. 


JuNeE 1.—Belfast.—CuHancet.—New chancel, 
etc., to the parish church of Knocknamuck * 
Specifications and conditions of contract Pa 

r. William J. Fennell, F.R.I.B.A... ag 
2, Wellington-place, ERelfast. Quantities ria 
Messrs. M‘Carthy & Brookes, surveyors, Scotts 
Provident-buildings, Belfast. . F 

JUNE 1.—Wrexham.—ExtTENsions, —Erection © 
extensions to the Imperial Hotel. Plans hy 
specifications seen, and quantities, on deposi 5 
Ql. 2s., from the architect, Mr. F. A. Bevan, 
Queen-street, Wrexham. ; 

* JUNE 3.—Fdinburgh.—TRAINING COLLEGE 
The Edinburgh Provincial, Committee for the 
Training of ‘Teachers invite tenders a oe 
various trades for work in connexion with @ 
tion of training college at Moray Home hae 
a in this issue for tur 
articulars. ee 

m JUNE 3.—Farnworth.—ScHooL.—- Erection af 
an elementary school. Plans with the are — 
Mr. Frank Freeman, 13, Bowkers-row, D0 " 
and quantities, on deposit of 3l. 3s., oe dn 
H. Rostron, Secretary of Education, Educ 
Office, Town Hall, Farnworth. tion 

June 3. — Letchworth.—Cortaces ee 
of a block of four cottages, Plans @n k 10 the 
cations with Mr. A. E. Passingham, Cler 
Council, Old Town Hall, Hitchin. ae 
*x JUNE 6.—Biggleswade.—ADDITI(NS aa ade 
FIRMARY.—The Guardians of the > addi- 
Union invite tenders for alterations an 
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BUILDING—continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 

paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 
tions to Infirmary at Union Workhouse. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 
% June 6.—Croydon.—ENLARGEMENT, TELEPHONE 
ExcHaNGE.—-The Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings invite tenders for enlarge- 
ment of Telephone Exchange. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

June 6.—Wrexham.—ALTERATIONS, ETC.—For 
alterations to shop, conveniences, etc. Plans 
and specifications with Mr. John England, 
Borough Engineer, Willow-road, Wrexham. 

June 7.—Southampton.—Qvay.—Reconstruc- 
tion of a portion of the Town Quay. Specifica- 
tio and general drawings, on deposit of 51., 
from Mr. E. Cooper Poole, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
Engineer and Surveyor to the Board, Harbour 
Board Offices, Town Quay, Southampton. 

June 8—Handsworth.—Scroo.t.—Additions 

Handsworth Council School. Plans seen, an 
quantities, on deposit of 11., from the Education 
Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 
* June 8.—St._ Albans.—ALTERATIONS AND 
Appit1ions.—The Herts Education Committee in- 
vite tenders for alterations and_ additions to the 
School of Art and Technical Buildings at St. 
Albans. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

June 10.—Callington.—ScHooL.—Erecting | a 
new Council school. Plans and specification with 
Mr. B. C. Andrew, Architect to the Committee, 
Bddick’s-court, St. Austell. 

June 10.—Launceston.—ScHoo..—Erecting a 
nev Council school. Plans and _ specification 
with Mr. B. C. Andrew, Architect to the Com- 
mittee, Biddick’s Court, St. Austell. 

June 12.—Barnes.—Destructor.—Erection of 

a refuse destructor. Plan and specification, on 
deposit of 11. 1s., from Mr. G. Bruce Tomes, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Engineer and Surveyor to the 
age a Council House, High-street, Mort- 
lake, S.W. 
* JuNeE 12. — Basingstoke. — ScHoot. — The 
Southampton C.C. invite tenders for new 
secondary school for girls at Basingstoke. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

No Date.—Bradford.—C.Lus.—Rebuilding of 
the Birk-street Conservative Club. Plans and 
specifications seen, and quantities _from “Mr. 
Hf .. Gamble, architect, 9, Bond-street, 
Bradford. 


No Date.—Chulmleigh.—Hovse, retc.—Erec- 
tion of a dwelling-house and stabling. Mr. R. M. 
Challice, architect and surveyor, 14, Bedford- 
circus, Exeter. 

No Date.—Douglas, Isle of. Man.—ALrTeRa- 
m10Ns.—Renovation and alterations of chapel. 
Drawings and _ specifications with Mr. J. A 
Douglas, L.R.I.B.A., Brunswick Lodge, Douglas. 

No Date.—Fincham.—Hovses.—Erection and 
completion of semi-detached houses. Plans and 
specification with Mr. Louis F. Eagleton, archi- 
tect and surveyor, King-street, King’s Lynn. 

No Date.—Fingringhoe.—Hovuse.—Erection 
of a small farmhouse. Dzsawings and specifica- 
tions with Mr. J. W. Start, F.S.I., architect, 
Colchester. 

No Date.—Gwaen-cae-gurwen.— REBUILDING. 
—For rebuilding, etc., the Cae-gurwen Arms. 
Quantities, on deposit. of 2l. 2s., from Messrs. 
J. Davies & Son, M.S.A., architects and sur- 
veyors, Cowell House, Llanelly. 

No Date.—London, N.—Cuurcu.—Erection of 
new Wesleyan church at Winchmore Hill, 
London, N. Quantities, on deposit of 2l. Qs., 
from Mr. A. E. Lambert, architect, 28, Park-row, 
Nottingham. 

No Date.—_Sutton.—Cortaces.—Erection of a 
pair of semi-detached cottages. Mr. Arthur 
Easton, architect, 5, Colonial-chambers, Prince’s 
Dock-side, Hull. 

No Date.—Swansea.—Scuoot.—Erection of a 
new Ragged School. Plans and _ specification 
seen, and quantities, on deposit of Jl. 1s., from 
Messrs. C. §. Thomas, Meager, & Jcnes, archi- 
tects, 15, Wind-street, Swansea. 

_No Dare. — Walsall. — Scuoot.—Erection _ of 
infant school and alterations to the existing 
school. Quantities from the architects. Messrs. 

. H. Hickton & H. E. Farmer, FF.R.I.B.A., 
Bridge-street, Walsall. 


ENGINEERING, 'RON, AND STEEL. 


Rae 22.—Leeds.—SwitcH-RoomM,  £ETC.—Con- 
struction of a transformer chamber and switch- 
Dea Specification and drawings with Mr. H. 
ickinson, Manager, 1, Whitehall-road, Leeds. 
ont 2 . See Whemearoer— Pepnly of 
‘4, "On weighbridge. airman, as Com- 
mittee, Skipton. . 
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THE BUILDER. 


_ May 27. — Tytherington.—Brince.—Rebuild- 
ing Tytherington Bridge. Drawings and specifi- 
cation seen, and quantities, on deposit of 2l. 2s., 
from Mr. H. T. Chapman, County Surveyor, 
County Surveyor’s Office, Wells. 

May 29.—Dunmow.—Bripce.—The Dunmow 
R.D.C. invite tenders for erection of a small 
steel girder bridge near Dunmow. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

_ May 29.—Heywood.—VENTILATING, ETC.—Heat- 
ing and ventilating of the school. Mr. 
H. Cooper Anderson, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 3, 
Longford-street, Heywood. ; 

May  29.—Ledbury.—Bripce.—Pulling down 
the existing brick arch over the River Frome, 


and for erecting an 18-ft. span concrete and steel. 


girder bridge. Plans and_ specification, on 
deposit of 2l. 2s., from Mr. R. G. Gurney, 
Engineer and Surveyor, Ledbury. 

May 29. — Scotland. — Brivces.--The_ Cale- 
donian Railway Company invite tenders for the 
renewal of the superstructures of five under- 
bridges on the Lanark and Douglas Branches. 
Drawings seen, and specification, on deposit of 
21. 2s., from the Company’s Engineer, Buchanan- 
street Station, Glasgow. 

_JUNE 14.—Billingsley.—RatLway.—Construc- 
tion of a railway from the Great Western Rail- 
way Severn Valley Branch, near Highley_to 
Prior’s Moor Bridge, Billingsley, for the Bil- 
lingsley Colliery Company, Ltd. Plans and 
particulars at the Company’s Office, Billingsley, 
on deposit of 51. 

_No Date.—Barham Green.—WELL.—Construc- 
tion of a well. Apply Mr. J. Anderson, Shrub- 
land-park, Coddenham, Ipswich. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


May 22. — Cleckheaton.—PainTING.—Outside 
painting of the Wesleyan Chapel. Specifications 
from Mr. Fred Butler, Cliffe Bank, Wesley- 
street, Cleckheaton. 

May 24.— Cardigan. — PaInTING, ETc. — For 

painting, etc., of chapel. Specifications with Mr. 
R. Thomas, Roseleigh, Cardigan. 
_ May 24.—Manchester.—PaInTInG.—For _paint- 
ing various bridges in the city. Specification, on 
deposit of 21. 2s., from the City Surveyor’s Otfice, 
Town Hall, Manchester. 

May 25.—Birmingham.—PaIntING.—Poainting, 
etc., of the upper portion of Small Heath Bridge. 
Specification, on deposit of the sum of 11., from 
Mr. Henry E. Stilgoe, M-.Inst.C.E., City 
Engineer and Surveyor, The Council House, 
Birmingham. 

May 26.—Brighton,—PaintInc.—Painting the 
exterior of the Asylum buildings. Specification 
from Mr. J. G. Gibbins, F.R.I.B.A., Architect 
and Surveyor, 3, Palace-place, Brighton. 

_ May 26.—Skipten.—ParntinG, ETC.—Repaint- 
ing, etc., of hospital. Specification from Mr. 
Joseph Ackernley, Town Hall, Skipton. 

May 27. — Cornwall. — Paintinc. — Outside 
painters’ work on various wards and offices, iron 
and wood railings, etc., of the Asylum. Mr. 
E. W. Sherbourne, Steward, Bodmin. 

JUNE 1.—eeds.—-Paintinc.—Cleaning and 
painting the steel bridge over the River Aire at 
the Rodley Sewage Farm. Contract documents, 
on deposit of 21. 2s., from the Sewerage 
Engineer’s Office, Great George-street, Leeds. 

_ June 1, — London.—Patntine.—Sundry paint- 
ing, etc., work, at Infirmary, East Dulwich- 
grove, S.F pecification from Mr. Sydney 
Wood, Clerk to the Guardians, Union Offices, 
51._ Ufford-street, Blackfriars-road, London, S.E. 

No Date, — Denbigh. — Parntinc.—Cleaning 
down and painting front premises of No. 37, 
Vale-street, Denbigh. Apply to Mr. C. H. Lewis. 


ROADS, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


May 20.— Eastbourne. — Street Works.—- 
Private improvement_works. Plans and specifi- 
cation with Mr. A. E. Prescott, Borough Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Eastbourne. 

May 22.—Aston. — Pavinc. — Removing old 
pavement, laying mew brick pavement, etc. Plan 
and specification’ seen, and forms from the 
Master of the Workhouse, Gravelly-hill, Aston. 

May 22,—Gondon.—Street.—Making-up | and 
paving of Seymour-road, Southfield. Specifica- 
tion and drawings with the Borough Engineer, 
No. 56, SEast-hill, Wandsworth, S.W., on 
deposit of 51. 5s. 

May 22.—Torpoint.—Pavine, EtTc.—Kerbing, 
channelling, paving, etc. Specifications and 
drawings seen, and quantities, on deposit of 1l.. 
from the Surveyor to the Council, East Cornwall 
House, Torpoint. ; 

May 22. — Wickford.—Srwers.—Construction 
of sewer. Plan and specification with Mr. 
R. J. W. Leyland, Surveyor, Billericay, Essex. 

May 23.—Newvort, Mon.—Materiais.—Supply 
of materials. Particulars and schedules from 
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Mr. W. Tanner, County Surveyor, County 
Council Offices, Newport, Mon. 

May 24.—Birmingham.—Sewers.—Construc- 
tion of sewers. Plans and specification seen, and 
quantities, on deposit of 2l., from Mr. H. E. 
Stilgoe, M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer and Sur- 
veyor, Council House, Birmingham. 

May _ 24. — Twickenham. — Roaps. — Private 
street improvement works. Plan and specifica- 
tion seen, and quantities, on deposit of 11. 1s., 
from Mr. Fred W. Pearce, F.S.I., Surveyor to 
the Council, Town Hall, Twickenham. 

May 25.— Orsett. — Marteriats. — Supply _ of 
broken Cherbourg quartzite, etc. Apply Mr. 
5 T. Johnson, Highway Surveyor, 2, Orsett-road, 

rays. 

May 25.—Prestwich.—GRanitE.—Supply of 
about 1,300 tons of hard granite. Mr. Edwar ; 
Ogden, Clerk to the Guardians, Union Offices, 
Chetham Hill-road, Manchester. 

May 27.— Castle Donington. — Sewace. — 
Alterations and additions to the sewage works. 
Plans and specification seen, and quantities, on 
deposit of 31., from the engineers, Messrs. Herbert 
Walker & Son, Albion-chambers, King-street, 
Nottingham. 

May 27.—Chalfont, Bucks.—Roap --Making a 
roadway. Particulars from Mr. S. J. L. Vincent, 
Borough Surveyor, Newbury. 

May 27.— Chesterfield. — Roaps. — Private 
street works. Plans, specifications, and all par- 
ticulars from the Borough Surveyor, Salter-gate, 
Chesterfield. 

May 27.— Hayes. — Roap.—The Orchestrelle 
Company, of Aeolian Hall. New Bond-street, 
London, invite tenders for the making-up of 
roadway near their factory at Hayes, Middlesex. 
Plans and specifications with Mr. Douglas C. 
Fidler, M.S.E., engineer and surveyor, Hayes, 
Middlesex. 

May 29.—Harpenden.—SeEWeERAGE.—Construc- 
tion of a system of sewerage. Plans seen, and 
quantities, on deposit of 5l. 5s., from the 
Quantity Surveyor, Mr. Chas. W. Latter, of 
53, Doughty-street, London, C. 

May 29.—Romford.—Materiats.—Supply of 
granite. Specifications from Mr. G. Lapwood, 
Highway Surveyor, Victoria-chambers, Romford. 

May 29. — Stamford. —.Granite.—Supply of 
broken granite. Samples to Mr. redk. R. 
Ryman, A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor and 
Engineer, Town Hall, Stamford. 

May 30.—Godalming.—Srreets.—Repaving of 
main streets. Particulars, on deposit of 1l. 1s., 
from Mr. J. H. Norris, Borough Surveyor, 
Municipal-buildings, Godalming. 

May 31.—Blackwell.—Sewer.—Laying — of 
stoneware pipe sewer with manhole. Drawings 
and full particulars from Mr. H. Silcock, the 
District Surveyor, 67, Westgate, Mansfield, on 
deposit of 11. 

May 31. — Raunds. — Materiats.—-Supply _ of 
broken granite, etc. Mr. Thomas Yorke, 
Engineer and Surveyor, Raunds. 

May 31.—Surbiton.—Corracrs.—Erection of 
three cottages. Quantities, on deposit of 11. 1s., 
from Mr. Henry T. Mather, Engineer, Council 
Offices, Surbiton. 

JUNE 1.—Lichfield.—Sewer.—Carrying out of 
sewerage at Whittington. Plans and specifica- 
tion with Mr. C. O. Rawstron, District Sur- 
veyor, Workhouse, Lichfield. Quantities on 
deposit of 11. 1s. 

June 2.—Ruthin.—Water Suppiy.—Construc- 
tion of intake works, concrete service reservoir, 
etc. Drawings and specification seen, and quan- 
tities, on deposit of 31. 3s., from Messrs. T. B. 
Farrington & Son, civil engineers, Llandudno. 
*x JUNe 3.—Southampton.—Tak-PAVING, ETC.— 
The Southampton C.C. invite tenders for tar- 
paving, gravelling, and draining playgrounds at 
Bedhampton Council School; grading, draining, 
and gravelling playgrounds at Braishfield 
Council School: and tar-paving and draining 
playgrounds at St. Mary Bourne Council School. 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

June 5.—Blantyre.—Sewer.—Providing and 
laying 12-in. diameter pipe sewer. Plans seen, 
and_ specification, on devosit of 1l., from Mr. 

. L. Douglass, M.Inct.C.E., District Engineer, 
District Offices, Hamilton. 

June 6.—Bellshill, Scotland.—DrainaGe.— 
Construction of sewage purification. works. 
Plans seen, and specification, on deposit of 11., 
from Mr. Douglass, M.Inst.C. ., District 
Engineer, District Offices, Hamilton. 

June 13. — Glyncorrwg. — Sewerace. — Con- 
struction of a main intercepting sewer. Plrns 
and specifications seen. and quantities, on 
deposit of 101., from the Council Offices, Cymmer 
(vid Port Talbot or Bridgend), Glamorgan. 

June 24. — Lewes. — Marerrats.—Supply of 
broken granite, etc. Specification from the 
Borough Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Lewes. 

No Date.—Eddercliff.—Strrer Worrs.—Apply 
for particulars to Mr. E. Critchley, architect and 
surveyor, Castle House, Ilkley. 





Public Appointments. 








Nature of Appointment. 
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MPORARY DRAUGHTSMAN | Glamorgan C.C. 
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THE BUILDER. 


Huction Sales. 


[May 19, Igrt. 











*FREEHOLD BUILDING SITE, FINSBURY—At the Mart......................00ccc:cseeeecscesseeceess ones 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, BRIXTON-HILL anp ACRE-LANE, S.W.—At the Mart | 
*FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, SHOOTER'S-HILL, KENT At the Mart ........... 

*FREEHOLD ESTATE, BECKENHAM- At the Mart .. 


Nature and Place of Sale. By whom Offered. of ta 

*WOODWORKING MACHINERY, KING’S CROSS, N.—On the Premises .....................00.. Waller; Horsey, Sons; & Cassel «......<..0600 ccc hiccsciees ects May 23 
*DEALS, BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, Ertc.—Great Hall, Winchester House, E.C............. TE EE eee ener en merenrenn =a Fe nN ee me May 2% 
ee ee ee ee FI ini ions ences acveneninsnnd cos con gece teancrsboacacsstncba csv covebecsaccccoveantt RN RPO PO oon ncs cdonsaswee sod dececcessstesverevenreuisdes May 2%4 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING PROPERTY, FINCHLEY, N.—At the Mart.......00..0000 0, Edwin Fox, Bousfield, Burnetts, & Baddeley ..................... May 2% 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, OAKLEIGH PARK, N.—At the Mart ... | Edwin Fox, Bousfield, Burnetts, & Baddeley ............... 0... May 24 
*PLANT, MACHINERY, Ertc., DALSTON, N.E.—On the Premises .....................0......cccceseee ee Fryett, White, & Co. May 2 
*BUILDER & CONTRACTOR’S PLANT—At Mr. Parker’s Yard, Blegborough-rd., Streatham | Skelding & Holland .. May 2% 
*BUILDER & CONTRACTOR’S STOCK, PLANT, & MCHRY.—At 242a, Commercial-rd., E.C. | H. W. Smith .................ccecceseccceseceeeeccececeeeeaerceeeteseneesaeres May 29 
STEP SLED, MADEN POTN AG MANO EE 5-5 oncsscrveesne carccvaissenstooevebscsseeetececesecuosssocs-onbabeosesason | MMIRMR EAM ON ADINOIONG (2.052 cocs5s cocenve <canccadsterdeeessocscwesssvbeus June 12 
12 

1B 

14 

15 


LONDON COUNCILS (continued from page 627). 


Southwark.—The public opening of the sub- 
ways at the Elephant and Castle is to take 
place on June 1. Intimation has been received 
from Messrs. Dewrance & Co., 165, Great 
Dover-street, of their intention to build a new 
factory in Tabard-street. 

Stepney.—Tenders are to be invited for the 
erection of an_ electricity sub-station at 
Wapping. 

Wandsworth.—Plans have been passed as 
follows:—Messrs. W. Adkins & Son, motor 
garage, Ashburton House, Putney Heath 
North; Mr. J. Copp, twenty houses, Downton- 
avenue, Streatham; Messrs. Holliday & 
Stanger, garage, Woodbourne-avenue, Streat- 
ham; Messrs. Pannett & Neden, five houses, 
Clyston-street, Clapham North: Mr. E. M. 
Poole (on behalf of Messrs. Swain & Selley), 
sewers in intended new roads on the Elmwood 
House Estate, Upper Tooting-road, Balham. 

Woolwich. — Electricity mains are to be 
extended at an estimated cost of 268/. The 
tender of Messrs. Davis, Bennett, & Co. has 
been accepted, at 461. 19s., for the supply and 
fixing of sanitary fittings required for the con- 
venience to be erected at the Eltham tramway 
terminus. Plans have been passed as follows :— 
Mr. F. S. Candelin, motor garage, 56, Earls- 
hall-road, Eltham; Mr J. Wright. 281, High- 
street, Plumstead, eight houses, Cordite-road, 
Plumstead ; Mr. F. J. Bradford, 2, LLeaming- 
ton-street, Leicester, church, High-street, 
Eltham. 





FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Hotel, Austria-Hungary. 


The O¢esterreichischer Zentral-Anzeiger 
(Vienna) of May 4 notifies that arrangements 
have been made to form a company, under 
the direction of Count Bossi-Fedrigotti, for 
the purpose of erecting a first-class hotel at 


> 
—c 








Toblach. The cost of the undertaking is 
estimated at 2,000,000 kronen (83,300/.). 
OBITUARY. 
Mr. William Wood. 
The death is announced of Mr. William 
Wood, builder and contractor, of Clifton 


Cottage, Hartford. He was_ seventy-four 
years of age, and was at his business up to 
a few hours of his death, Mr, Wood was 
apprenticed with the late Mr. Douglas, con- 
tractor—father of Mr. John Douglas, archi- 
tect, of Chester—and eventually, after several 
changes in the proprietorship of the business, 
Mr. Wood, in 1904, became sole proprietor. 
Among the many contracts carried out by him 
were the Brunner Free Library, the Winning- 
ton Pavilion, and large offices in London for 
Messrs, Lever Bros. 
—___—_e~<>—e 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


May 1.—By Water Luptow & BRIscor. 
‘Chadwick End, Warwick.—Two enclosures, 


Ee Senn ene £220 
King’s Heath, Worcester.—2, Maurice-rd., f., 
a i Se ee er a. AE EL ce 310 
2 and 54, All Saint’s- -rd., u.t. 91 yrs., g.r. 8l., 
ar OM. UG8....;...252 500 
May 2.—By Jax NNER & DELL. 
Brighton.—1/, Gone eh gop .cceces cesar ecsicavieece 2,575 


May 3.—By W. Brown & Co. 

Latimer, Bucks.—-Hollybush Farm, 54 a. 1 r. 
WD My sans vskancucat sbanchoeossnstbeapenissaanatosieedas 2,350 
Bov ingdon, Herts.—Three enclosures, 41 a. 0 r. 
Ng Rio ouscasccachonoksthassvecnaseneeaktevensbishensses 

May 4.—By Exuiortr & Sons. 
Brighton.—13 and 15, Elm- -gY., f., w.r. 571, 4s.. 590 
14, Upper Lewes- rd., f., Wat. aetna 20 


1,200 


21, Coleman-st., f. Ww. AR. sscnscscossivessen 170 
49, Lewes-rd. (s.), f., _ tS ee 610 
33, Mmmter-Wt., £., W.%, SA OB. 5...00.0..0cccsccesoeses 400 
57, Hamilton- rd., DS SG TER 285 
8, Roedale- WEIR MNS Was 5 tne sg ivbouceasinkaeyssacssscancs 200 


18, 20, 22, 43, and 47, Rochester-st., f., w.r. 

1081. Bi e<sscscsonabes sehesssriavecks ceckechcseccanes 735 
Et Re ee 245 
Secret ten 240 








ENON I MC OMNONIE oon. ccanoxanscncessanessnievesaccesass sents 
Edwin Fox, Bousfield, Burnetts, & Baddeley ..................... 
| Farebrother, Ellis, Egerton, Breach, Galsworthy, & Co. ....| 
Debenham, Tewson, Richardson, & Co. .................6..6c0cceeees ie 








| 











By W. Arnott & Son. 
Monewden, F iene House Farm, 44 a. 
RAID Sy ory an ce es bn goes con cence nyssaeasennecessanenccs 


By ANDREW ORR. 


Wykeham, Yorks.—Freehold farm, 38 a. 2 r., 
GUE COMMON TIDUS. ccic.cessccccsccoodesssevsesss 


By Epwin Evans & Sons. 
Brixton.—2 to 18 (even), Ducie-st., u.t. 64 yrs., 

g.r. 571. 15s., y.r. 3081. 
Battersea.—43, ’Hillier- rd., u.t. 763 yrs., g.r. 
LCE NR AOS 1 dessec nase eeeotiearsoupestecssoetese 
Clapham.—77, Park-cres., f., w.r. 41l. 12s. ...... 
31, 32, and 33, Park-cres., u.t. 374 yrs., g.r. 
DON, PMOL MMS iccn os cocvescesiicessysens peste’ 
South Lambeth. —12, Walberswick-st., u.t. 60 
PERG Rs LEO RON Wale OMe 5. sc ossesseiseerseisesss 
38, Riverhall- st., u.t. 21 yrs., g.r. 6l., w.r. 
"gga ented sSealecenie a esd celine eine 
Wandsworth —Twilley-st., f.g.r. 81. 8s., rever- 
ERI NOIR oc ic ceatins enc ucay seen enerta recesses 

By Grimey & Son. 

a, Staffs. — Woodville-rd., plot of 
DEE Ee eT aid ae a ateeh (nn Scone 
Court Oak-rd., f.g.r. 15l., reversion in 78 yrs. 
Birmingham, Warwick.—114 and 116, Colmore- 
rd., u.t. 11 yrs., g.r. 261. 5s., y.r. 2271. 5s. ... 
Smethwick, Staffs. — Rutland-rd., f.g.r. 
51. 14s. 4d., reversion in 64 yrs................... 
Balsall Heath, Worcester.—Balsall Heath-rd., 
f.g.¥. 6l., reversion in 56 yrs. ..........0cccerccees 


By Knicut, Frank, & Rutiey. 
Blackburn, Lancs. Rienemnnnnes estate, 337 a. 
We BB) ag Uo nse s voesue.sveuberaceatee, tecnwcia ss votaneeeees 
May 5.—By J. M. Pratt. 
—- me George, Devon.-—Court Farm, 142 a. 


By Tuompson & Woop. 
Clee, Lincs.—Hope-st., plot of land, f. ............ 


By Woops & Co. 
Helmdon, Northants.—Three enclosures, 9 a.,f. 
May 6.—By H. W. & C. SPELMAN. 
Brooke, Norfolk.—Manors of Brooke Hall and 
| ae ae eee ess eee 


May 8.—BropirE, Tims, & Co. 
es inks, aeal Lodge and 8 a.3 r. 
NO Macs sansa cu shsesaunaas aires eee eee 
Hampstead. —85, Belsize-pk.-gdns., u.t. 71 yrs., 
g.r., etc., 261. DE SMS cescticsssonsteasitetoc eee 


By Dryspa.z, Nurse, & Co. 

Stoke oe .— 45, Alkham-rd., u.t. 65 yrs., 
Hackosy.--73, Gresnwood-ed., wi. ‘39 yrs., g.r. 
RC SONG Db ncc ce shevashsbers nomeatehopr oie > 


yy Ceci, Hosppay. 
NO A plot of land, f 


By Water & Kina. 
Shirley, Hants. St. James-rd., Oak Lodge and 
PRACT COMBO E, ooscscccecsccccssecesseseissccvesse 


May 9.—By Mivart & Co. 
Kingston-on- Sicsnee. —Penrhyn-rd., Surbiton 
House, u.t. 24 yrs., g.r. 101., y.¥. "281. 10s. . 


By Mappison, Mites, & Mappison. 
Great Yarmouth.—67, Southdown-rd., f.......... 


May 10.—By Coorer & GouLDING. 
Shepherd’s Bush.—28, Melrose-gdns., u.t. 65 
RIE Ur Re NEY <a saccosngensecseancussecs asesecessks 


By WattTeER Hatt & Sons. 
Haggerston.—117 to 121 (odd), Weymouth-ter., 
RMI s RI SER s BUNS os <a son ocseeeaaccnaseasaevecsiice 
Fulham. Lalor- st., u.t. 74 yrs., g.r. 61. 10s., 


y.r. 34 
Stockwell. —Binfield-rd., l.g.r. 101., 


g.r. nil esac 


By Rocers CHAPMAN, & THOMAS. 
Chelsea.—97 and 99, Walton-st., gross profit 
rental of 89/, 8s. for 5} \ Ps deen eo cone 
Pimlico.—Westmoreland-st., i.g.r. 801., u.t. 27 
RSs hg ccsnj avec cckecssesscsbebastocnsabendceisesces 


By F. E. Wippowson. 
Caledonian-road.—10, Twyford-st., u.t. 33 yrs., 
BAER Eee. Soanccccctdeccssccasacksestsorcss 


By Dovetas, Youne, & Co. 
Kennington.—320, Kennington Park-rd., u.t. 34 
FEE WT ey eRE Os. occ sncenessncssesdsesccausas 
Newington.—8, Cavour-st., u.t. 3l yrs., g.r. 6l., 
w.r. 3ll. 4s. 


By Lancaster & Sons. 
Jump, Yorks.—Jump Old Hall Farm, 49 a., f. 
Brierley, Yorks.—'Il'wo houses and six cot- 
OE SE ee Nee ee es ene et pol 


May 11.—By H. J. Buss & Sons. 
Bethnal Green. “0 to 20 (even), ee 
u.t. 18 yrs., g.r. 36l., w.r. 1711. 1 
Paddington.- 235 and 26, East- TOW ; 36 to 42 
~~ = 
99 


—, ut. 84 yrs., g.r. 80l., 


£560 
1,625 


1,985 


330 


120 
172 
151 


1,135 
145 
132 


24,010 


5,200 
690 


500 


750 


2,200 
1,400 


250 


1,090 
700 


190 


375 


105 
1,040 


145 


200 
100 


1,925 


150 


100 





By Duncan & KimpPTon. 
Westcliff-on-Sea.—31, Grosvenor-rd.,f., y.r. 55!. £750 
eRe rd go ie Sa aoa ee 
Southend-on-Sea. lil, Boston-av., f., p. ......... 
35, Queen’s-rd., ut. 84 yrs., g.r. 4l., gross 
PICMRMIOE recs ace cece sector cresenseiversheversteSecteineses 


By C. C. & T. Moore. 

Mile-end.—105, 107, and 109, Mile-end-rd. (s.), 
f. ..¥.¥. 1501. 
MD PURREAei cg sg ADs = csc acts eee coceseasenk Sedsssicccs ows 

Eagle- st., f. g. r. 221. 15s., reversion in 36 yrs. . 
45 and 42, — st., u.t. 104 yrs., g.r. 
4l., w.r. 8 Ai eA REA eae aaa 
Leyton. —103, Goldsmith-rd., f., y.r. 221. ......... 
Bethnal Green. —2, 14, and 16, yt hatha u.t. 
46 yrs., g.r. 61. 88., w.r. 1061. ee ee 
27 and 29, Parmiter-st., u.t. 17 yrs., g.r. 21. 8s., 
Wy aTs UN CULNMS 2c 152s sssecescsecevsder cst everspcseveeeses-n's 


By Newson & SHEPHARDS. 


Paddington. — Tavistock-cres., f.g.r.s 75l., 
WOVORMION SD OLIVIGs 5. ccsaccsensssssesctcssssczssess 2 1,715 
Dalston.—11, Welbury-st., f., w.r. 411. 12s. ...... 320 


& 52 


8 & SR SEs 


Hackney. ee 13, and 14, Aspland-gr gr., u.t. 49 
yrs., g.r. 121, Te. Wits TOL. BBs... ccccesss.c5s0. 450 

oe. u.t. 49 yrs., g.r. 41. 5s., w.r. 
Beate apnea ctatan wel de ancstee era oae a oteeseccaasaniv 155 

a Herbert-st., u.t. 31 yrs., g.r. 51. 5s., 
saan bunds keen ainas oye wu tee enema mivteancaaesacice 225 

Holloway. ee st., ig.r.s 291. 10s., u.t. 50 
yrs., g.r. LS ee errr eer 410 

Stoke isthdng —11 and 19, Aden-gr., u.t. 59 
VER ere ehss Hike dale sc ccvkcessinccescacvecesesseses 525 

By Stimson & Sons. 

Battersea.—49, 51, and 53, Fontarabia-rd., u.t. 
7S GEG EP OOks Obes Vike MOMS ssc csseensescieceee 795 

— —102, Leander-rd., u.t. 784 yrs., g.r. 
thes + “NpaememinentePeniditrenteetcs seettaaal 305 

South ‘Hambeti, ~\ Meadow-rd., u.t. 13 yrs., 
QE eg MT OOWN, <ccacccsvunsscccsecseassevssoacsesners 115 

Walworth. 8 hag 40 = Villa-st., u.t. 40 yrs., 
EP. DIY Wily WOObe OB oS tascsscostiesseccessecsexecess 660 

81 and 32, Suiitenies, u.t. 3l yrs., g.r. 
BU OTIS schoo canuesssvecasatecssasedscut™ saceess 300 
- Westmoreland-rd., u.t. 41 yrs., g.r. 61, - 

A) Ren re ee 

101, “103, 105, 118, and 120, Barlow-st., f., w.r. 
aa terial reac cena aM 935 
37 and 39, Flint-st., f., w.r. 630. 14s................ AH 
35 to 43 (oda), Townley-st., f., w.r. 1271. 8s. ... 830 

Clapham —70 to 82 (even), Nelson’s-row, £:5 
Waals Pats TRON 6s 556 ciws ces stves adsasedesssaesseneicacastests 990 

Herne Hill.—Carlton-parade, f.g.r. 161. 1é6s., 
POVEVSION MY AEGIS: 2 cecssseiscsnscsoonsccscttacsces 350 

Tottenham.—11, 13, 19, and 21, Laurel-ter., u.t. 
54 yrs., g.7. 21l., w.r. L141. 88. .......... eee 250 

By E. FERGusson TAyYLor. 

New Barnet.—Hadley-rd., Sremneenty f. , ry: r. 351. 470 
Leicester-rd., Melton Cottage, : iD 525 


By WEBB & NEILSON. 
New Southgate.—3 to 11, Bank-parade (s.), f., 
POO MEV 6 sisi Con dosustacnun preceueadeecets at Gekecedaaatses 7,600 


By Knicut, Franx, & RUTLEY. 
Palmer’s Green.—24, Elmdale-rd., u.t. 83 yrs., 


BESE NOPAGBI NSF Shee cco ee cay deeateoses ess 305 
May 12.—By Henry H. Cotiier & MAnGeE. 
Forest Gate.—66, Upton-la. (s.), f., y.r. 401... 450 


By Dennant & Laver. ; 
—_—- Silene rd., f.g.r. 201., reversion 
EN OTGINRS (5 55552. ce csvses vocce cose ora ees eae weienswsnne 435 


By GREEN & Son. 
Chiswick.—Flanders-rd., f.g.r. 601., reversion in 


(Ay Mya G elite. SSS IRA rate cane UENneren 1,000 
By B. HALLETT. 600 
Crouch Hill. be i Warlver ville rd., f., y.r. 70. 
By Harps & BRADLY. 650 
Deptford. is) High-st. (s.), f., y.r. 1001. — 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. i freehold 
und-rent ; lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent; 1.g-- ti 

improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for ¢ 
f. for freehold; ¢. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; p he 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weeklY 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly ren roa 
ut. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. 10 ne 
years; la. for lune; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. a 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for —, 
av. for avenue ; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for yard; gt. ed 
grove; b.h. for beerhouse; p.h. for public-house; % 
offices ; s. for shops; ct. for court. 


0-2 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


ct 
“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIM 


from the Office to residents in any part of the U! 

at the prepaid rate of 19s. ner hem, with delivery by Frida 

Morning’s Pust in London and its suburbs. a 
To Canada, post-free, 21s. 8d. per annum; and all parts 

Furope, peed wong Australia, Rew! Zealand, India, badod Ceyloty 

etc., 2s. per annum. ) 
Remiviances (payable to J. MORGAN) should be addressed 

‘he Pubiisher of “ THE BUILDER,” 4, “Catherine-street, 














May 1 


PRICES CU! 


+, Our aim in th 
e prices of n 
rat or quan 
which should be r 
this information. 


Best Stocks.......-+ 
Picked Boek oo 


Red 
Best Red Pressed 
Ruabon Facing 
BestBluePressed 
Staffordshire... 
Do. Bullnose...... 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks ... 
GtazED BRICKS. 
Best White and 
Ivory Glazed 
Stretchers...... 


D’ble Stretchers 
Second Quality 7 


Thames and Pit ! 
Thames Ballast . 
Best Portland Ce: 
Best Ground Blu 
Note—The ce! 
or 
Grey Stone Lime 
Stourbridge Firec 


BatH STONE —< 
Paddington De: 
Do. do. delivered 
Depot....... ...s-- 
PorzLAND STONE 
Brown Whitbe 


Ancaster in block 
Beer in blocks .. 
Greenshill in bloc 
Darley Dale 


York Stone—Ro 
Per Ft. Cu 
Scappled random 
Per Ft. Sur 
6 in. sawn two § 
40 ft. super.).... 
6in. rubbed two | 
3 in, sawn two sic 
2in. to 24 in. saw 
lt in, to 2 in. ditt 
Harp York— 
Per Ft. Cu 
Scappled random 
Per Ft. Su 
6 in, sawn two si: 
SUDOEs)  sisccceces 
6 in. rubbed two | 
3 in, sawn two sic 
2 in, self-faced ra: 


Per 10 
In, In, 
20x10 best blue 
Ban; 


Best plain red ro 
ing (per 1000) .. 

Hip and Val 
per doz. 

~ ~h eseee | 4" 


‘a vs Mee 
Send, pears 
rand, plain sa 
faced (pe r 1000 
Do. pressed ( 
000) 


Buiuprne 
: best: sin, f 
by 9 ote: andl 
: st 3 b 
Battens : | best ¢ Bs 
-» and 3in, 
Battens: best 24 


Deals: seconds 
ms: second, 
2in. by in. and 
2 in, by 44 in, a 








HIT, 





525 


DIRECT 
Kingdum 
by Frida 


of 


May 19, I9QII.] 
pRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 





in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
a re el of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
. ity fad quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
‘hich should be remembered by those who make use of 


this information. 


BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £ a. d. 
Bout BROCKS...--s.ssvsisserressecrasesensnvecsnrsensensesernse 1 13 0 
Picked Bock for Facings .............sscsessreeees 2 10 0 
er 1000, Delivered at Railway Depét. ‘ 
° s. d. 
sdacwaee 190 Double Headers 13 7 6 
Fieton aroham One Side and two 
ME oe <staseanes 312 0 me Seeeerees i 7 6G 
d Pressed wo Sides an 
Beet en Facing 5 0 0 one End......... 18 6 
BestBluePressed Splays & Squints 15 17 6 
Staffordshire... 315 0 Best Di ped Salt 
Do. Bullnose...... 400 Glzd.Str’tch’rs 1017 6 
Best Stourbridge Headers ............ 10 7 6 
Fire Bricks ... 314 0 Quoins, Bullnose, 
GtazED BRICKS. and Fiate ...... 147 6 
Best White and D’ble Stretchers 16 7 6 
Ivory Glazed Double Headers 13 7 6 
Stretchers...... 1017 6 One Side and two a 
Headers ............ 10 7 6 Ends ......:...... 17 7 6 
Quoins, Bull- Two Sides and 
nose,and Flats 14 7 6 one End ...... 18 7 6 
D’ble Stretchers 16 7 6 Sp ere & Squints 1517 6 
Second Quality White and Dipped Salt Glazed, £1 5s. 
per 1000 less — 
Thames and Pit Sand ......... 6 9 per wae, Stat 
Thames Ballast .............000+6 5 3 
Best Portland Cement......... 29 0 per ‘ton, ” 


Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 ” 
Note—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
ordinary ——- for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime ............ 1ls. 6d. per yard delivered. 
Stourtwidge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 0d. per ton at rly dpt. 


STONE. 
Per Ft. Cube. 


Bath Stone —delivered on road waggons, s. d. 
Paddington Depot..........cseccrcseresrsrssrcerserseres 1 63 
Do. do. p cna on road waggons, Nine Elms 

PROV c es wessares seancracssccnecsncecqencncascececadscesansca 1 8} 


Por?LAND STONE (20 ft. average)— 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depét, or 
NR ITATICITA TIE cose soca a ives tnvccesascccasedcanetecs 21 
White Basebed, delivered on road waggons 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depdt, or 
BiMHCO WARE <.ccccnsssceccsissiescas sesercsreserenesoes 2 2 
Per Ft. Cube, — at Railway Depot. ‘ 
CD 


Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks ...... I 


Greenshill in blocks 1 10 Red Mansfield Free- 
Darley Dale in ‘as MOINES occ cdcsacsocsecce 


s. d. 
Ancaster in blocks.. 1 * 


MNOCES? cc ccccccelsvece Talacre & Gwespyr 
Red Corsehill in ONG 5 cociccacieccesee 28 
NORE! ovcscccccvecces 2 


York StonE—Robin Hood Quality. 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depdt. s. d. 
Scappled random i acnarieaiamecctite lita aie * 10 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depo 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (unde 
MDGs BUEOPS Ios cve eyes accatsakces us icenesccsadsacsteaceswaaree 
6in. rubbed two sides ditto, ditto ..............cceeee 
3 in, sawn two sides slabs (random ce) eee 0 114 
2in. to 2} in. sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 0 73 
lt in. to 2 in. ditto, dit 0 6 
Harp York— 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
Scappled random DIOCKS ........5.....cseecceseecescceseeees 3 0 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 
6in, 4 two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. ‘ 
MMO ca cctucssceccuceconcerortence esedecceccaceaidactarshade 
6 in, rubbed two sides ditto ........... 
3 in, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) 


eee e ences eeeeereareessesseseeseese® 








oboe 


2 in, self-faced random flags ..........sccceseeccsseeceeees 
SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 
In. In, £8. d. In. In. 2s. 4. 
20x10 sont blue 20 x 10bestEur’ka 
Bangor ......... 13 6 unfading green 15 a 6 
20x 1 ditto Soave 1317 6 20x12 ditto ...... 18 6 
20x10 1st quality 18x10 ditto ...... 13 Hd 0 
MRO Ges scsccsts 300 16x8 ditto......... 10 5 0 
20x12 ditto ...... 1315 0 20x10permanent 
16x8 ditto......... <6 0 a 112 6 
22x10 best blue 18x10 ditto ...... 912 6 
ortmadoc...... 1212 6 16x8ditto......... 612 6 


At Railway —_ 






3 s. 
Best plain red ae Do. Ornamental(per 
ing (per 1000) ...... TOGO soccccexscesevsecs 52 
Hip and a Hip and Valley 
(per doz.)...... 3 7 r doz.) ...... + 
Best Broseley (per Best Ruabon red 
|) See ees 50 0 _ ea) (perio) — 
w per. 
Do. Ornamental(per Do.Ornamental (per 
~*~ pivelagentaeeerete 60 0 WOME cvcccedincaccestes 0 
Bip (per ¢ doz.)... 4 0 (perdoz.)... 4 0 
ley (per doz.) 3 0 Valley( shoe 3 6 
Hartshill” Staffords. (Hanley 
» a plain — a or Brindled 
faced (per 1000)... 50 0 (per BE sesihaxeens 42 6 
pressed hy and-made sand- 
000) isssass severe 47 6 faced (per 1000) 45 0 
7 (per doz.)... 4 0 
ley(perdoz.) 3 6 
WOOD. 
Deal Bur.pine Woop. At per standard. 
4s best 3in. by 1lin. and 4in. LA s. d. 2 «. @ 
Dee RINE BG oc scscees cavuccan 00 1510 0 
} Rest: SbwiGe eee 13 10 0 1410 0 
ttens: best 24 in. by 7 in. and 
Bat fit 22d 3in, by7in.and8in. 1110 0 ... 1210 0 
ms: best 23 + 6and3by6... 010 0 less than 
Deal 7 in. and 8 in. 
Bat me OCCOUGM occ... ccabe dis 1 0 Oless thn best. 
cag SOCOMES 5.30.0 2.0 010 0 » ” 
im by in. and 2in, by6in.... 910 0 ... 1010 0 
. by 44 in, and 2 in, by5ing 900.4. 10 0 0 


THE BUILDER. 


WOOD (Continued). 
Buritpine Woop (Continued). 





Foreign Sawn Boards— 2s. 4, £s. d. 

1 in. and 1} in. by 7 in............. 010 0 more than 
battens. 
si Me ccccccccccccccccccccccccccecceccccccces 100 ” 

Fir timber: best middling Danzig At ~ ane of . ft. 
or Memel(average specification) 5 0 510 0 
WRUIMIIN occ accrsisabcnaieusassdecainas 410 0 ae 0 
Small timber (8 in. tol0in.)... 317 6 .. 400 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.)...... 350... 310 0 
SwOdiahs DALE «....c.ccccesseccscesece 212 6 300 

Pitch-pine timber (30 ft.average) 410 0... 5 5 0 

JOINERS’ Woop. At per standard. 

White Sea: first yellow deals, 

SENN RO Be Wi oe case saiccanccssixeisae 2410 0 ... 2510 0 

pa. Lo eee 2210 0 ... 2310 0 

Basten, 2hin.and3in. by7in. 17 0 0 ... 18 0 0 

eee Perea. byllin. 19 0 0... 20 0 0 

8in. by9in. 18 0 O ... 1910 0 

Battens ‘hin. and3in.by7in. 14 0 0... 15 0 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 

psa” Co eee 14 OC: ..0 LEGG 

Battens,2}in.and 3in. by7in. 11 10 @ .... Mw 0 
Petersburg: first yellow nine 

3in. by llin. .. . 2110 0 ... 2210 0 

Do. 3 in. by 9 in. ae ae @ uc Eee @ 

RRM cocoon ass cdlavcsecsiicexesses 400... 1 0 0 

— yellow deals, 3 in. by 
tcssacdavadsucodsatsisuentausecceus 1610 0 ... 1710 0 
ay Sa Oe PM i occ cckeecacccces m6 0 .... 1-0. ¢ 

OO roan ssicds catanssnccencaace 1110 0 ... 1210 0 

Third oe 3in. by 11 in. a 10 0... 1410 0 

DIO Ee OO Mila cesccsesicccaanas 00... 14400 

GROIN pecenicececcsiccscseceaseacee 10 iG 6. HE ¢:6 
White Sea and Petersburg— 

First white deals, 3in.byllin. 15 0 0... 16 0 0 
” ” 3 in. by 9in. 14 0 0 ... 1410 0 
NON oo cine ciseccacevcsciacaced 1110 0 ... 1210 0 
Second white deals,3in.byllin. 14 0 0... 15 0 0 
” 3 in. by 9 in. | hee 14 0 0 

Battons .. ecaddauduausqess vencertusacsaa 0100... 1 0 0 

Pitch-pine: deals .................0066 19 -@.... 2 @ ¢ 
Under 2 in. thick extra............ 010 0. 100 

Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes 44 0 0 upwards. 
CIC ooo cass can cadneilackeasse 32 0 0 ” 
Seconds, regular sizes ............ 33 0 0 » 
CHMINGIINN 520 oss cssadssscanssasarecseq 28 0 0 ” 

Kauri Pine—Planks perft.cube. 0 3 6 05 0 

Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 

Large, per ft. —_ Ressvesaqceunceiea $¢... © 39 
i" le ee Seen ae Oo £206... @2°¢ 

Waieneet Goh Lean, perft.cube 056... 0 6 0 

Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 

WING sasccasscuaesaacsaaasecisadesainee 00 8... 0 09% 

i GOR Ra ieiccinccaciscce ee 7 .. _ 

Dry Mahogany—Honduras, Ta- 

basco, per ft. super. asinch.. 0 0 10 @ 2 2 

Selected, Figury, per ft. super. 

I ee tne, oO ?}¢6é. 0 2 6 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. 

SUNS GM INGONE <5. csseccescccoscease 0010. 010 
EGAN ICI NOMEN cos ccsceiccssecceccsseccas 18 0 0 22 0 0 
American Whitewood planks, 

WOE RG CUI osc cscakacaxsxctecessae 040... °05 0 
Prepared Flooring, etc.— Per square. 

1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
CA ee ees 013 6 017 0 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

WIMMOMME ccc ccs cous acddcnscavarsees 014 0 018 0 

lin. > yellow, planed and 

PUMCEMOMIE «cad vecccasdccatcensseciss 016 0 100 

lin. by 7 in. white, planed and 

MUM ccs ccsacesactiecasatusseevde-wenae 012 0 014 6 

1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
WROMIOE  6 saceiies csccsccassaceasatees 0126... 015 0 
1} in. bd <3 in. white, planed and 
sinh Peccgccsadaccnetedadessaseaea 015 0. 016 6 
a yellow, matched 
adod or V jointed brads O0ll 0 013 6 
Lin. tT in ” 014 0 018 6 
Zin. by 7in. white » ” 010 0 011 0 
lin. by 7 in. ” 012 9 015 0 


6 in, at 6d. to 9d. per square less than i in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


In London, or delivered 
ew Vans, mm ton. 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary £ s. d. s. d. 

DOCU occas cacsccaxensdacensacecexcs 700 5 10 0 
Compound Girders, ordinary 

OG oo oxo cscascass ondeivinsicssccéaad oO @.... 10°97 
Steel Compound Stanchions ...... Boe... © @¢ 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi- 

WG GRCUMMNED | Soca ccesavcsesekeencase 00... 10 00 
WGI PING ookicc-ncssesecesesscacecsa oO... 910 0 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 

including ordinary patterns .. 710 0... 810 0 

METALS, 
Per ton, in London. 
Iron— £ &-¢; £3. 
COmeNI DPE co ccc.ssscecsscesicesce 810 0 90 0 
Staffordshire a Bars, good 
merchant quality ............... 815 0 95 0 

Staffordshire ‘ Merked Bars’? 1010 0 — 

WERE Steed DAES .....<s-ccsscccacessce 815 0 950 

— Iron, basis price............ 95 0 9 10 0 

»  Galvanised............ 17 0 0 
"(¢And upwards, according to size and gauge. ge 
aa Iron sizes to - ——— 
rdinary sizes Ms casa dcaces _— 
» I cc chacseccen 1015 0 _ 
” ” >. aa 12 5 0 — 


Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ‘sone quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 


eC eae 15 00 
errand aaa and24g. 1510 0 
MP Miiasasacnsacae 1610 0 


Sheet: Iron, Galvanised, flat, best ryt 
ead sizes to 20 g. ..........6 ve 


~ 22 g. and 24 g. 18 10 
= ” MM ses ca stexss 20 0 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 


Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to 8ft. 20 g. 14 10 
” a" 22 g. and 24g. 14 15 
” » | a aS 16 5 


oco ooo 
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METALS (Continued). 
Iron (Continued)— Per ton, in London. 





ear yey Sheets,6 ft. by2ft. £ s. d. £ «6 4. 
3 ft. to 20 g. and thicker...... 12 0 OU — 
Bost Soft Stool Shoots, 2¢g.&24¢.13 0 0 — 
26 g. aoenkaesa 15 0 Ae _ 
Cut } Nails, $i in. to 6i i iisacetdteaaces 1010 0... 1100 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 
LEAD, &c. 
£ d fa ae, 
Lrap—Sheet, English, 41b. and up 16 7 6 ~ 
Pipe im CoOUIS ...........scerediseseasee 1617 6 — 
PI I oa eicvg atc sarseccaccennednaces 1917 6 aes 
CFI III otic. cendas<oncdcceceseds 1917 6 _ 
Zinc—Sheet— In casks - - owt. 

Vielle Montagne ..................00 31 — 
Po RRR 30 5 0 aes _— 
Zinc, in bundles, ls. per cwt. extra. 

CorprrER— 
Strong Sheet perlb 010. -- 
Thin ae ” i Se ee “ 
Copper nails. .- 2 0010. _— 
Copper Wire ................+6 ” 0010. _ 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet ............... x "@ O68. — 
I goa laakccxaeinatancinunasas ” 616. pee 
Trn—English Ingots......... ” @ 1 i... _ 
SotpER—Plumbers’ ......... ” 00 8. —_ 
pi | EP rae ” 00l . ~ 
RUIN occ ccrinescdinecccace » 012 a 


ENGLISH -SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES. 


Per Ft., Delivered. 


15 oz. thirds ......... 23d. 26 oz. fourths ......... 34d. 
» fourths ......... 13d. 32 *. — Peteiactca 53d. 
21 oz. thirda............ 34 GI ..<..<000 d. 
» fourths ......... 24d. Fluted ‘Sheet 15° oz. 34d. 
23 oz. thirds............ 43d. ” 21 oz. 44d. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES. 
Per Ft., Delivered. 
4 Hartley’s ............ 2d. Figured Rolled, Ox- 
5S ford Rolled, Oce- 
j a anic,Arctic, Muffled, 
and’ fe Cathe- 


OILS, &c. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes ......... 
1s 


” ” » in barrels......... ” 

» in drums ......... ” 

Boiled , oa » in barrels......... ” 
” 


» in drums......... 

Tarpentine 1 in — We cdens sve Nias 

” ne 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 
Po en A eae 
Best Taaeeht OM Fabby ....0ccccc e 
SHO BONN ccc cnsenniccene’ per barrel 


bo 
moSkooccoce & 
CRCCHoPPHEES & 


het 
DHOCh He RR WES 


VARNISHES, &c. 


Fine Pale Oak Varnish ....................00ccccec0e 
1 Oo" OO eee ae 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak .....0........000000000. 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak..................... 
Superfine Hard-dryin q 
WI psa a ei aaats Gcdacecascciccaceceene 
_ be ge eee Wa d4: ecdteaeiigisacecdcxcesece 
uperfine Pale tic Carriage ..............c0< 
Fine Pale. Maple ent Fd acwadseuaaesined 
Finest Pale Pantie Copal . aaee 
Extra Pule French Oil ...... 
Eggshell Flating Varnish 
hite Pale Enamel........ 
Extra Pale Paper...... 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS 


NOTE.—AIl communications with respect to literary 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “‘ THE 
EDITOR” (and not to uny person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be «addressed to “THe 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications. must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications, 

‘The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, Dg ap manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples. sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner’s name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this, 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the vy roval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance, 

.—Ilustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any ‘important architectural —— will always be 
accepted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not. 
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TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,’’ and must reach 
us not later than 10 a.m. on Thursday. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. | 


* Denotes accepted. +t Denotes provisionally accepted. 





CAERPHILLY.—For the erection of a new _ boys’ 
school at Caerphilly, Glam., for the Glamorgan Educa- 
tion Committee, under the supervision of Mr. D. Pugh- 
Jones, F.S.I., County Architect, Cardiff :— 

J. Williams, Abortridwr* ...........:.5:..: £4,599 18 

GELLIFACLOG.—For (1) infants’ school, (2) boys’ 
school, (3) girls’ school, (4) manuul instruction and 
combined domestic science block, (5) playground, 
drainage, etc., for Merthyr Tydfil Education Committee. 
Mr. J. Liewellin Smith, M.S.A., Aberdare :— 








T. F. Howells ...... £26, "652 | D. Davies & Sons.. —- ed 

Stephens & Co....... 26,416 Jones Bros. ......... 3,680 

E.R. Walters&Son 24,817 | A. J. Colborne ...... 32990 

T. Allan, Ltd. ...... - 725 | J. Morgan & Son... 22,887 

DOIN casccconescsess 4,406 | E. Williams & Son, 

E. R. Evans Bros. . 234 Dowlais* ............ 21,921 
HUNMANBY. — For sinking new well. Messrs. 


Elliott & Brown, Burton-buildings, Parliament-street, 
Nottingham :- 
Hunmanby Well. 
We OS chests iene £2,385 0 0 
W. Sangwin 





NII. 5555 <555500bsnnekeveencs 39 0 
G. Lawson & Son................. 2. 0 
Ae cS 2S eererer reer 0 
EI Ss cn ia nsednstaesphnseseen sees 0 
3 es erence 9 
PR RIN, iccincchesysbsveccsvedsods 0 
W. Rollinson & Sons 0 
NMR 575 a5 Snaps aves Gecanaeek ens 86413 0 
G. Allsebrook & Co. .. Artesian 
Works, Crown-street, Reading*... 77817 0 
Ee I os ocsicaeacubectetnsSessancneesnanevae 1505 6 5 
t Withdrawn. 
Ashwell Well. Additional 
Well. Works. 
W. Moss & Sons, Ltd.... £1,190 - 0 ... £420 0 0 
J. Sangwin, jun. ......... 567 >... 2B 470 
W. Rollinson & Sons 24 10 0 195 10 0 
RNIN. su csasasecseseess 50416 0 272 9 6 
A rr 423 16 6 316 13 0 
T. Tilley & Sons............ 422 9 4 358 11 6 
W. Brown & Son 389 0 0 _ 
Pe ee 308 0 0 293 0 0 
G. Allsebrook & Co.. : 296 10 0 23412 0 
ee eee : 245 3 0 198 15 0 


Cc. J. Ell, Victoria Iron- 
works, Leagrave, 
ee 214 3 9 8613 8 


LLANGAN.—For a new mixed school at Llangan, 
near Cowbridge, Glam., for the Glamorgan Education 
Committee, under the supervision of Mr. D. Pugh- 
Jones, F.S.I., County Architect, Cardiff :— 

Vickery Bros., parry” ..... . £2,508 17 8 


LONDON.—For painting the interior of the old 


— of the Monnow-road school, Bermondsey, 
or the London County Council :- 
H. King & Son ......... £650 Holliday & Green- 
aay e& Son ......... . 634 wood, Ltd. ............ £549 
. V. Goad.. _..... 633] G. Parker & Sons ...... 517 

Ms Kazi * ee . 617 E. Proctor & Sons, 
J. Appleby & Sons ... 599 26, High - street, 
W. Downs ... OM Fweet. . 515 
Holloway Bros. 

(London), Ltd. ....... 561 

LONDON.—For erection of proposed fire-station at 


Shooter’s-hill, for the London Fyne Council :- 
Patman & Fother- W. Lawrance & Son £12 2,724 
ingham, Ltd....... £ 


13,24 3 E. Lawrance & 
Higgs & Hill Ltd. 13,148] Sons, Ltd.......... 12,709 
Leslie & Co., Ltd. 18,127| Kirk & Randall. 12,533 
Holloway Bros. | Kerridge & Shaw... 12,521 


(London), Ltd. 12,940 J. & C.Bowyer, Ltd. 12,475 


W. Johnson & Co. 12,928) F. & T. Thorne ... 12,300 
H. L. Holloway 12,778| W. Downs, Hamp- 
C. Wall, Ltd. 12,770 ton-street, Wal- 

worth, S.E.*....... 11,973 


The Architect’s estimate was £12,700. | 


THE. BUILDER. 


LONDON.—Ereetion of two shops and 129 cottages 
on the western section of the Old Oak Estate, Hammer- 
smith, for the London County Council :— 


C. Wall, Igtd.......... — F. & T. Thorne...... £24,335 


F. &H. F-. Higgs... 28,375| H. L. Holloway ... 24,270 
Leslie & Co., Ltd... 25,398 | G. Jaggard ......... 23,983 
A. Roberts & Co., Rowley Bros. ...... 23,790 
Ltd. ..... 24,782 | Nicholls & Son, 
F. J. Coxhead ...... 24,509 Finchley* ......... 22,945 
The Architect's estimate comparable with the tenders 
is £24,940. | 





MALDON.--For the erection of Council school for 
boys and girls and « cookery centre, for the Essex 
Education Committee (Maldon District Sub-Com- 
mittee). Mr. A. S. R. Ley, architect, 214, Bishopsgate, 
E.C., and Frinton-on-Sea. Quantities by Mr. J. B. H. 
Low, Q.S.A., 74, Duke-street, Chelmsford :— 


Grimwood & vis, Romford* 6,100 00 


T. C. Gluyas ... £9,473 00) G. Brown........: £6,898 70 
Kidman Bros.. 7,641 00 Potter & Son... 6,875 00 
McCormick & | F. W. Burtwell 6,849 0 0 
eee eae 7,489 00 H.W. Gladwell 6,812 00 
W. Irwin......:.. 7,303 00 Parkington & 
Grimwood & Nemes «| am eee. 3 6,700 00 
Sons, Sudbury 7,287 00 > T.J. Bailey ... 6,473 00 
F. & E. Davey. 7,285 00; Parren & Son... 6,472 10 0 
W. J. Bloxham 7,230 00) F. Willmott ... 6,448 00 
A. H. Fryd...... 7,077 00.S. E. Moss...... 6,440 15 2 
Gibson & Sons. 6,989 00, J. Rayner ...... 6,372 00 
C. H. Jones ... 6,988 00) Mason & Son... 6,300 0 
S. A. Kenney... 6,965 00) Dowsing & Da- 
00 





NANTHIR.—For the erection of a new infants’ 
school at Nanthir, Glam., for the Glamorgan Education 


Committee, under the supervision of Mr. D, Pugh- 
Jones, F.S.I., County Architect, Cardiff :— 





D. J. Davies, Bla2ngarw, Glan.* ...... £4,221 5 


PONTYCYMMER.—For additions to Ffaldau Boys’ 
Council School, Pontycymmer,Glam., for the Glamorgan 
Education Committee, under the supervision of Mr. D. 
Pugh-Jones, F.S.I., County Architect, Cardiff :— 

D. J. Davies & Co., Blagngarw* ............ £1,275 





REDHILUL.—For erecting dwelling-house, Cavendish- 
road, for Mr. G. Reynolds. Mr. A. W. Venner, archi- 
tect, Redhill :— 

J. Childe, Reigate ...........0:c....cceedevceereees £569 
{ Lowest of six tenders. Highest £689. | 





REIGATE.—For erecting dwelling-house, Reigate- 
road, for Mr. T. Swift. Mr, A. W. Venner, architect, 
Redhill :— 

Oe. Cn tae cS | i eee £650 


{Lowest tender. Highest £800. | 





[May 109, ‘oth 


SHREWSBURY.—For tobacco factory, _ “web 
for Messrs. Singleton & Cole, Ltd. Mr. A E. Williams, 
architect and surveyor, County Came 12, High. 
street, Shrewsbury :— s 


G. & W. Edwards ... £4,949 |} Barnsley & Sons. 





ae. 4.800 | G. H. Bickerton. “— 
T. Morris & Sons ... 4,785] H. Price, Shrews. ” 
J. Pritchard........... S770) ‘bury™ «..:........ é 4,585 
Pattinson & Sons ... 4,693; T. Pace ............ 4,567 
H. Lovatt, Ltd. ...... 4,687 Gough & Sons... 4'5g) 
SOUTHMOLTON.—Por reinforced concrete cover to 


service reservoir. Mr. E. D. Groves, Borough Syy. 
we Town Hall, Southmolton :— 


ESR oe occ ys ecco venceleeleece sos £255 0 0 
1 DES OOM 5... 505 50cksccencceescos 248 0 0 
Fothergill Bros., Exeter* ............... 226 610 





TONYREFAIL.—For the reinstatement of T 
Council School, after fire, for the Glamorein Count 
Council Education Committee. Mr. D. Push. Jone, 
F.S.1I., County Architect, Cardiff :— 

D. Davies, Donald-street, Cardiff* £2,357 4 5 


onyrefai] 





WEYBRIDGE.—For business premises in ueen’s. 
road, for Mr. A. Bannister. Messrs. stad Sons 
architects, 13, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W,:— ’ 


W. Greenfield . £3,484 00 otute. - £3,183 00 
H 


H. J. Nicholson 3,400 00 F.Higzs 3,161 00 
C. Horsell ...... 3,333 12 |E. Pottertor... 2,957 99 
T. C. Ranger... 3,279 60; W. A. Annett, 
Gaze & Sons ... 3,259 00| Walton - on- 

G; Willis.....;... 3,200 00 | Thames* ...... 2,809 00 
G. Kemp & Co. 3,189 00! 








Ham Hill Stone. 
Doultingag Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Son, 
The Doulting Stone Co.). m 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset, 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and _ terraces. 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 





SLATEWORK 


T._Of-every; description§ manufactured by 


JOGN WILLIAMS «CO. 


High-clas ENAMELLED 
Slate for BATHS, DADOES, 
MANTELPIECES, _ etc. 
TABLETS, incised and gilded. 


DINORWIC WORKS, ROTHERHITHE, S.E. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &. 
4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lans, E.C. 


PILKINGTON & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
DEPTFORD WHARF, 
190 & 192, CREEK RCAD, DEPTFORD, 8.E. 
Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines). 








Registered Trade Mark. 


Polonceau Asphalt 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFING. 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE, 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct jrom the Mines). 








Drop 





Dry Glazing 


ECONOMICAL, EFFECTIVE. THE PERFECT SELF-SUSTAINING BAR. 


Copper & Zimc Roofing. 


The most Efficient and Economical System in the Kingdom. 





Designs and Estimates Free on Application. 


‘Felegraphic Address: 
“COURTEUUS, LONDON.” 


F. BRABY & CO., LTD. 


Telephone: 
North 3033 (4 lines). 


Chief Offices: 352-364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


Works: LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, GLASGOW, 


FALKIRK. 





*, 
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